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i . Just In case 


The Government requires its military aviators to wear para- The Fidelity and Deposit Com- 


. pany—and its affiliate, the 
chutes—an extra margin of safety that protects not only lives, American Bonding Company 
—specialize in the issuance of 
all kinds of Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, Burglary, Forgery, and 
F @ D Bankers Blanket Bonds should be standard equipment Plate Glass Insurance. 


but heavy investments in education and training. 


for every bank. These bonds enable banks to obtain in one eT a a ee a 


agents all over the United 
States, the Fe D maintains 
complete offices in 38 principal 


form adequate protection against virtually all of the forms 


of loss to which they are exposed, including many against 
y I . 8 Y a cities, fully equipped to ana- 


which specific insurance cannot be obtained. They are flex- lyze your ee oe 
ments, to provide you with 


ible in their application and can be adjusted to meet the proper coverage, and to give 
promptattention to the investi- 
individual requirements of every bank. gation and adjustment of losses. 
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way through obstacles tt SUCCESS 


Men schooled in the Fundamentals of Football are the winners in the 


game as are men schooled in the FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


- YOU Answer these fundamental questions Ou banking? 


What is a satisfactory ratio of li- 
quidity? 


What is the underlying danger in 
having too large a percentage of 
the dollars represented by a few 
loan lines? 


Why is it necessary to keep inven- 
tory to show amount of each local 
issue pledged by all borrowers? 


How would you go about building 
your bank’s deposits, commercial 
and savings? 

Do you understand account analysis, 


bank cost accounting? 


Do you know how to figure and al- 
locate administration expense? 


What is loaded divisional expense? 


Can you distinguish the difference 
between direct and indirect costs? 


What factors warn the banker that 
the line of credit is continuous, 
even though loan is paid at ma- 
turity ? 


What are the basic causes of in- 
solvency? 


What tests should be used in deter- 
mining the accuracy of the details 
in a profit and loss statement? 


What are the 8 factors which deter- 
mine credit evaluation for every 
borrower? 


What procedure should be followed 
in handling slow lines? 


What are the 6 diversifications to 


observe in the investment port- 
folio? 


Can you analyze the operating costs 
of the various departments and 
determine the finished cost per 
transaction? 


How would you increase your bank’s 
prestige in the community, state 
and country? 


Just a few of the many subjects 
clearly presented in understand- 
able language in BANK LOAN 
MANAGEMENT, BANK COST 
CONTROL and ADVERTISING 
FOR BANKS—The BLUE BOOK 
LIBRARY on BANKING. 


Study at your leisure at home. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


No immediate outlay of money is 
required. If you would like to look these 
books over you may, for five days, without 
any charge whatsoever. If you decide you 
want only one book, send back the other 
two and $5 for the one you keep. BUY 2 
and GET ONE FREE! HOW? We can 
sell you these three books, the Library on 
Banking, for $10. If you only want one, 
or two, some other ambitious young man in 
your bank may want the others. When you 
study these books you are not gambling 
on your future, you are making an invest- 
ment in it. 


Be ready for that promotion that only the 
FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGE will 
open upto you. SEND THE COUPON IN 
TODAY for the LIBRARY on BANKING. 


RAND M9°NALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- 

| Send me the LIBRARY on BANKING for 5 days 

rusal, obligation free. If I like it well enough to 

| eep it your statement for $10 will be honored. Or 

I may keep one at $5. If I don’t want any of them 

| I'll return them all to you. 
’ 





marks the spots 


where you have 


money buried 


THE X’s are for buildings that have come to 
you through foreclosure. You have money 


buried in those buildings. 


“Buried is right!” you say, and then you 
mention something about headaches. 

Building rehabilitation is an old story to 
you—we won't go into that. We want to 
make just this one point about the elevators. 

Give us the opportunity of quoting on all 
your elevator projects. It will save money. 
It will save time. It will insure a uniform 
standard of workmanship (Otis workman- 
ship). It will be an important step toward 
bringing those buildings into public favor 
again. It will help give them a market value 
that will cover your investment. 

We shall be glad to examine your 
elevator installations and submit our 


recommendations. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Figures 


It has been reported that for the 
first ten months of 1935, the build. 
ing of residential property has to. 
talled $394,007,800. During the 
same period of the previous year, 
the total was only $214,379,900. 


Nearly 50,000,000 people in 
America are bank customers in one 
way or another—nearly half of our 
population has a personal contact 
with some kind of a banking institu. 
tion. 


Savings in banks are reported to 
have increased as of June 29, 1935, 
over one year ago by $899,979,000, 
or 4%. 


Federal Government Agencies are 
lending $5 to every $8 loaned by 
private commercial banks, according 
to a statement made by Louis H. 
Brown, president of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., before the American 
Bankers Association Convention. 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
reports that his office holds title to 
2,404 farms containing 480,942 
acres with an estimated gross value 
of $7,257,020 as a result of his work 
in liquidating closed national banks. 
In addition, he reports that his of. 
fice has mortgages on 3,690 farms 
containing 839,028 acres, with an 
estimated gross value of $12,665,270. 
Title is held to 7,347 residences, at 
an estimated gross value of $25,481.- 
082. In addition, the office has title 
to 451 business properties and has 
mortgages on 2,249 business proper: 
ties. The office has title to 5,002 
unimproved city properties and 
holds mortgages on 6,885 more. It 
has 917 bank buildings, all as a 
result of this work of liquidation. 


From October 31, 1932, to Oecto- 
ber 31, 1935, only 66 primary na- 
tional banks have been chartered 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Twenty-nine of these were chart- J 
ered in the year ending October 31. 
1933; 26 during the year ending 
October 31, 1934; and 11 during the ff 
year ending October 31, 1935. This [ 
is the smallest number of national | 
banks chartered in any three-year 
period during the past 30 years. 
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Rand M "Nally ] Every Month . 


The importance of educating 
bank customers to the funda- 
mental principles of banking has 
never been realized as much as 
now. Experiences in this issue, 
as in issues to follow, will be 


helpful in developing new ways 
you can educate your bank's 


customers. 
Mon TH LY The interesting thing that has 


been learned by those bankers 

who have made a definite effort 

‘ to educate customers is that the 

Volume LII Established 1883 i customers are pleased with 
-_—— xkRxRRrSE—— eee the idea. Perhaps the one 
thing that pleases customers 

more than anything else is that 


D E Cc E M B E Q l G 3 5 they discover that banking is not 


so complicated as they had 
thought. The process of bor- 
Copyright 1935, by Rand M¢Nally & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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De EDITOR’S Vewysin 


In talking with a farm 
machinery dealer in a 
town in the Middle West, 
I learned that the impres- 
sion that banks do not want 
to make loans is still preva- 
lent. As a matter of fact, 
I learned this in many 
towns and from many types 
of business men. This dealer explained it to 
me this way. 

“The banks don't want to lend money,”’ he said. 
“There is no use in my talking with the banks 
about loans. Neither is there any use in the 
farmers who buy from me asking the bank to 
lend them money.” 

It so happened that I had been talking with a 
banker in that same town before I talked with the 
dealer. He had said, ‘‘We are up against it for 
loans. We have more money than we know 
what to do with. We can’t find loans. The 
business men don't want to borrow.” 

As I was talking with the dealer, I thought to 
myself, “‘Wouldn’t it be interesting to get these 
two men together! What would happen, I wonder, 
if the dealer told the banker that he understood 
banks did not want to make loans and if the banker 
told the dealer that the banks thought the business 
men do not want to borrow any money.” 

“Have you taken any notes this year?’ I asked. 

“Business has not been so good,’ said the 
dealer, ‘but this spring I took a total of $3,000 
worth of farmers’ notes. Most of them were small, 
and every one of them has been paid now!” 
(This conversation took place in the month of 
October.) 

To anyone who travels over the country and 
who talks with merchants and bankers, the 
reason for so few loans in banks becomes very 
apparent. Bankers and business men do not 
get together and talk business. 

How easy it would be for the banker to invite 
the dealer to bring some of his farmer customers 
who want to borrow money to the bank some day 
(or on several occasions)! If the three got 
together in the banker's private office and talked 
about farming and business and banking, there 
certainly would not be such an expensive mis- 
understanding as now exists. 

It is expensive for the banker because he does 
not get the loans. 

It is expensive for the dealer because he has 
to use a large part of his resources and a good 


WHY SO 
FEW 
LOANS? 
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part of his time in handling the notes and collec- 
tions he retains in his business. 

It is expensive for the farmer because he does 
not get the benefit of a good banking contact, 
and in some cases he has to pay more interest 
than he would if he borrowed the money at the 
bank. 


EJ 


@ Some were taken by surprise when the depres- 
sion began. Will it be those same people who 
will be taken by surprise when prosperity returns? 


=e 


@ Do any of your customers realize that the bonds 
accepted as collateral for a bank loan are only 
secondary protection—that the loan is to be paid 
from the borrower's income, and not by the sale 
of the bonds by the bank? 


cS 


@ Your customers’ statements may show the debts 
owed at the time the statement is made, but do you 
have a way of finding out about debts that are 
contracted afterward? 


eS 


So many subscribers have 
mentioned the fact that 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Monthly is easier to read 
than other publications, 
that an explanation of why 
it is so easy to read may 
be helpful. The editorial 
policy is based on these 
facts: 

1. To be really helpful a trade magazine must 
contain ideas that can be used by its subscribers. 

2. If these ideas are to be used, they must be 
explained so clearly that anyone can under- 
stand them. 

3. Not only the methods used for carrying out 
the ideas must be explained, but also the benefit 
to be derived from the use of the plan must be 
given in order that readers may be inspired to 
improve their own methods. 

4. The idea must be expressed in as few 
words as possible. Still the explanation must 
be sufficiently complete to make it easy for a 
subscriber to use it. 

5. The ideas must have an application in 
most banks, because one that is applicable only 
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in the very largest banks may not be useful in 
most of the banks which are smaller. 

In order to make it easy for readers to get the 
ideas in the fewest possible words, a panel is 
published with each article, in which the ideas 
are listed in 1, 2, 3, order. 

The idea of this panel was obtained some 
years ago in the following manner. The editor 
had been pleased with letters received almost 
every month from the cashier of a bank in Virginia. 
A trip was planned through the East and the 
editor arranged to stop at the bank where his 
pleased subscriber officiated. He asked the 
cashier to show him how.he read Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Monthly. The cashier led him to a 
table on which was a big pile of magazines. 

“You can see,” he said, “that it is physically 
impossible for me to read everything that comes 
into this bank, consequently I have selected three 
magazines that I always read. If I have time I 
read some of the others.” 

He pulled out the three magazines. One was 
System, another was a small house organ, and the 
third was Rand M¢Nally Bankers Monthly. On 
the cover of the house organ was an inspirational 
article that could be read in about two minutes. 

“I always read that,”’ said the cashier, ‘because 
it is so easy to read and because I usually get an 
inspiration from it.” 

The editor opened Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Monthly. He found several pages ‘‘dogeared.”’ 

“What does this mean?’’ he asked. ‘Have 
you actually read these articles?”’ 

“Well, to tell you the truth,”’ said the cashier, 
“those are the articles I am going to read. When 
I get your magazine, I go through it at once, 
reading the head-lines and looking at the pictures. 
Then I turn down the corners of the pages of the 
articles I intend to read.” 

“That gives me an idea,” said the editor. ‘I 
am going back to Chicago with the determination 
to make a magazine that does not have to be 
read in order to get the valuable ideas it contains. 
Any banker is willing to thumb through the 
magazine as you do. I am going to make a 
magazine that needs only to be thumbed through. 
After you have thumbed through this new type 
of magazine, you will have the ideas. They will 
all be printed in large type and can be read in 
just a few seconds."” The new magazine has had 
wide commendation over a period of years. 

We want this magazine to be easy to read 
because we know how busy you bankers are. 
At the same time, we know how important to the 
success of your business are the ideas each issue 
contains. 

a 
@A 97-day note is better than a 90-day note 
because it is made to fall due on the very day the 
borrower will have the money to pay it. 
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“Do you want me to go out 
and ring doorbells and ask 
everyone I see to borrow 
money from the bank?’ 
asked a banker with whom 
I was discussing the matter 
of loans a short time ago. 
Of course I told him that 
. $ I thought that would be a 
very bad way to handle a banking business. 
“But,”’ I explained, ‘‘it is not necessary for you 
to ask people to borrow money in order to get 
more loans.”’ 
Then I told him what one banker is doing on 
whom I had recently called. This banker dis- 
covered that some of the local dealers in auto- 


ASK 
FOR 
BORROW- 
ERS? 


. mobiles, refrigerators, farm machinery, and so 


on, were obtaining notes which were sent to 
finance companies or to the manufacturers them- 
selves. Upon talking with the local men about 
their business, the banker easily secured all of 
the information as to the way these loans were 
handled and got a good impression as to the 
volume of loans going out of his territory. 

One dealer offered to show him the list of cus- 
tomers who had given notes for recent purchases. 
When the banker saw this list, he discovered that 
it was made up of people whose credit standing 
was considered to be good by his board of direc- 
tors. There were one or two people whose credit 
was questionable, but much the larger percentage 
of the list was made up of those to whom the bank 
was eager to lend. This banker did not say a 
word about the dealer borrowing money, but he 
showed a tremendous interest in what the dealer 
was doing. 

It was only two days later when the dealer 
came into the bank with two notes in his hand. 

“You showed so much interest in my list of 
notes the other day,” said the dealer, ‘that I 
thought you might be interested in taking these 
notes, which represent sales I have just made.” 

The banker looked at the signatures and found 
that the buyers were customers of the bank who 
frequently borrowed money. He bought the notes. 

This bank has developed a nice new line of 
loans by this same process being repeated with 
other local business men. 


a 


@ How many bankers wish that they had trained 
themselves in the art of public speaking when 
they were young!—the ability is needed now more 
than at any previous time. 


GJ 


@ Bankers cooperate with each other more whole- 
heartedly and more effectively than the units in 
any other business—consider the many valuable 
services performed by city correspondents. 




















In 1910 Very Few Banks Used Telautographs! 


Most Banks Had Conveying Systems—Telephones— Dumb 
Waiters, Etc. For Teller-Bookkeeper Communication! 


TODAY 
Hundreds Of Banks Use Telautographs Instead!! 


SOME OF THEM SINCE 1902 


They Have Abandoned Ox-Cart Methods For Good! 
WHY? 


Because, with any other form of communication, misunderstandings of 
names and amounts develop, the bank loses actual cash (if overdrafts result) 
and loses good will, if the depositor is embarrassed through your confusing 
his account with another and informing him that his account shows 
“insufficient funds’. THIS HAS HAPPENED IN OTHER 
BANKS AND CAN HAPPEN IN YOURS. Do not wait for 


the errors to occur but protect yourselves now by installing an infallible 
protection against errors in transmission of such important messages—one 
that will, if the human element fails, fix responsibility for any mistakes. 










TELAUTOGRAPH SYSTEMS 


Place Banks In A Safe Position When The Human Element Fails! 


® Telautographs transmit messages as rapidly ® Telautographs are almost silent in operation 
as they can be written. Thus while the —only a slight buzzing sound being heard. 
teller is writing a figure or crossing a “t’’, Seeing the motion of the teller writing usually 
the pen on the Telautograph in the book- causes depositor to believe he is merely mak- 
keeping department is doing exactly the ing an autographic record of the withdrawal. 
same. ® Telautograph reproduction is 100% accurate. 
© Only one person is required to send a Messages cannot be altered or erased due 
Telautograph message. Reproduction is en- to the use of indelible ink on an endless 
tirely automatic as well as electrical. roll of paper. 






















Each Telautograph Station Costs But 28 Cents Per Day! 
Is It Good Economy To Save(?) Money With An Ordinary System? 


TELAUTOGRAPH (:55.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Restore Banking Leadership 


Through Scientific Bank Research 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


‘“‘Whither tomorrow?” The president of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia asks American banking whether it is ready—and able—to 
shape its own future. In three forceful articles, of which this is the 
first, he shows how—and why—banking must catch up with business. 


in the community, the state, and the nation, is at 

a low ebb in comparison with the position they 
enjoyed prior to the depression era. Bankers were 
leaders because of the public’s regard for them as 
quasi-public servants, well informed, benevolent, 
public spirited, and in control of most of the local 
liquid wealth. They were looked upon as the main 
spring behind the nation’s economic policy, directing 
the investment of bank deposits into those channels 
which would most progress the national well being. 

Today there is a little tarnish on the halo. There is 
a record of broken banks, lost deposits, depreciated 
bank-recommended investments on the sale of which 
the bank often made a profit. The major control of 
local and national liquid wealth resides in Washing- 
ton. The banker today is following. 

Banks are asking rather than answering questions. 
They are wondering where to invest money ; how they 
can earn a profit; what services they can offer the 
public to keep its business in the absence of interest 
on demand deposits and low rates on savings accounts. 
City correspondent banks soliciting country bank 
accounts are at a loss as to how to compete for deposits 


| YEW bankers will deny that today their leadership 


when no lines of credit are wanted. 

Banks have turned to the purchase of government 
bonds, transferring their funds to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, who in turn is investing and lending the 
bank depositors’ money at a higher rate. The Govern- — 
ment today has taken the leadership as the major 
ereditor of the American people. Apparently it will 
continue such a program progressively. Under the 
new 1935 bank act the financial institutions of the 
nation will continue to accumulate deposits to be 
transferred through the purchase of more and more 
government bonds at lower and lower interest rates. 

There seems indeed to be a challenge to the banking 
fraternity to re-assert its leadership as the financial 
counsel and agent of the people, else banking will of 
its own inertia and stagnation become relegated to a 
position but little above an auxiliary bureaucracy of 
the government. 

If bankers will not themselves inventory their posi- 
tion and seek a remedy, they can with but little justifi- 
cation hope to have some outside force map out a plan 
of progress for them. 

Bankers are prone to speak continually of the plight 
of the railroads. But what of their own plight? The 


“Banking need not surrender its function to government, to finance 


company, to insurance society, to building and loan association.” 
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“Research 
trained scientists in conjunction with prac- 
tical men who know the products and their 
unsolved problems.” 


in 


industry 


is 





conducted by 





mote in the eye of the railroad should at least reflect 
the beam that obscures the bankers’ vision. 

The railroads were notoriously backward. They 
allowed the nation to build up into a vast country of 
immense distances and enormous traffic without giving 
thought to the necessity of modernizing their equip- 
ment, improving their service, changing their attitude, 
or seeking to anticipate the possibility of competition, 
until they were in such condition that their difficulties 
became a national financial menace. 

With the coming of the automobile era and the 
building of nation-wide hard surfaced highways, the 
railroads seemed stunned when trucks, busses, and 
automobile tourist captured and diverted traffic from 
the lumbering freight and passenger trains, operating 
in 1930 on the same program that prevailed in 1890. 
At a late day the railroads are seeking to modernize 
their equipment, to improve their service, to change 
their attitude, and through legislative regulation find 
a breathing spell in which to catch up with the parade 
that has long since passed them by. 

It is a serious national question today reaching into 
the portfolios and pocketbooks of banks, insurance 
companies, widows, colleges, orphans, and charitable 
institutions more completely perhaps than any other 
national investment. 

The railroads have never approached the subject of 
scientific research. The very activity, however, that put 
them in their present plight is but a history of scien- 
tifie research. 

The automobile industry and those manufacturers 
who supply it with accessories, paints and parts, and 
who furnish the gasoline to operate the finished prod- 
uct, spent more money in research than all other 
research in the nation combined. 

Compare the automobile of 1900 with the car of 
1910 and note the progress. Compare the railroad 
train of 1900 and 1910 and note the lack of change. 
Again compare the car of 1925 with the aerodynamic 
high speed automobile of 1935; its increased beauty 
of appearance and comfort; its increased efficiency 
and lowered cost of operation. But if one compares 
the railroad train of 1920 with 1930, and even with 
1935, there is but little widespread change. Here and 
there are a few air-conditioned cars. Here and there 
are a few streamlined locomotives which have been 
developed by the very automobile manufacturer him- 
self. 

The sling shot of the small automobile has laid low 
the Goliath of transportation. 

This is not surprising when one reads an excerpt 
from a recent article in the New York Times, telling 
of the research effort of one company that has con- 
tributed tremendously to automotive progress: 

**E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. in the last five years 
has been spending from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a 
year on scientific research, a larger sum than is being 
spent by any company in the world. This expenditure 
has resulted in a large number of new products, many 
of which show possibilities of becoming a major factor 
in industry. 

‘*The most striking new creation is DuPrene, a new 
synthetic rubber made from acetylene, which already 
has been developed to a point which makes the United 
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States secure against the danger of a drastic price 
advance in natural rubber such as occurred some 
years ago under the so-called Stevenson plan. DuPrene 
will make the United States safe from a foreign rubber 
monopoly. It will make better and longer wearing 
rubber tires, more resistant to strain and heat than 
natural rubber. It is not affected by gasoline or oil 
so that it can even be used for gas station hose. In 
addition it has numberless other uses. 

‘‘Consequently its eventual industrial importance 
cannot be exaggerated. It is apt to rival rayon in 
magnitude as a synthetie product. 

**Costs in this process are so much a matter of 
volume that it is only a matter of expanding capacity 
and markets to make competitive production with 
natural rubber possible. Chemists believe this can be 
done within five years or less. 

‘*Tts creation is one of the most interesting and at 
the same time typical instances of the working of 
modern chemistry. It was the result of the cumulative 
work of 400 men over five years.’’ 

‘*What,’’ asks the banker, ‘‘can be accomplished 
through scientific research in banking ?”’ 

Many bankers believe that there is considerable re- 
search being done in banking today. Some have ex- 
pressed the belief that the instruction classes in the 
American Institute of Banking represent research. 
Some believe that the efficient and interesting compila- 
tion of statistics and preparation of manuals by the 
American Bankers Association represent a form of 
research. 

A request to the Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington asking for a description of the research work 
being done there brought the reply that this effort 
was primarily statistical. 

While some efforts at this type of research may be 
under way, certainly there is no scientific research be- 
ing done in American banking today. Certain it is, 
too, that in this age of speeding progress and change, 
when through scientific research industry after indus- 
try is being turned topsy-turvy, great transportation 
systems can be thrown into bankruptcy by competition 
developed by scientific research, and a great service 
like that of the telephone can so progress through 
scientific discovery that it can link the homes and 
offices of the whole world together—banking in its 
present form must realize that it faces the road to 
obsolescence, confiscation, nationalization or dry rot 
and decadence, unless it turns to a scientific and not 
a statistical study. Banking must approach scientific 
research not simply covering its internal operating 
problems but must make a deliberate considered ap- 
proach to its international, national and local fune- 
tions in rendering a service to the whole public and 
government in keeping with the tempo of the times 
and with the demands of a civilization of the type that 
prevails today and not a hundred years ago. 

A large bank in a good sized American city erected 
a sign in 1922 reading as follows :‘‘ Banking, centuries 
old, today stands complete.’’ There are many able 
bankers who still believe this statement. 

The railroads practically did this in 1902. 

But how and where and by whom shall scientific 


(Continued on page 749) 
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“Scientific bank research offers the oppor- 
tunity to banking to achieve a leadership — 
which is built upon knowledge, capacity, 
and vision.” 
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this bank has never main- 

tained, nor been interested 
directly or indirectly, in a securities 
affiliate, and consequently has al- 
ways been able to give to trustors 
and beneficiaries, unbiased and im- 
partial advice on matters relating 
to trust investments. As a corollary 
thereto, it is our policy to impress 
upon those seeking our assistance 
the fact that we make no claim to 
being possessed of omniscient knowl- 
edge of such matters, but on the 
contrary, can but assemble such 
facts and information as may be 
necessary to a correct determination 
of investment policy. Having as- 
sembled the data, we are then able 
to submit it to our trustors, and 
advise with them as to the propriety 
of investing available trust funds 
in any given securities. This policy 
we have followed without deviation. 
As a result, our institution has been 
unusually free from the many criti- 
cisms, just or unjust, which have 
heretofore been heaped upon mem- 


Sais its organization in 1871, 


A Committee Directs 


Our Trust Policies 


By W. D. 


BAKER 


The trust department of the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, Los Angeles, functioning through 
a departmental investment committee, stresses a 
more-than-ordinary frankness with trustors. The 
bank’s trust officer describes the policies used. 


bers of the banking and trust fra- 
ternity. 

As is the case with other corpor- 
ate trustees, we have declined to act 
in that capacity in numerous in- 
stances where trusts have been of- 
fered for our acceptance, either be- 
cause of the promotional nature of 
the trust, the hopeless condition of 
the assets, the prospect of continu- 
ous litigation, or otherwise. Our 
policy, however, with respect to a 
trust accepted by us, is well defined. 
Immediately upon receipt of the 
assets, a comprehensive analysis is 
made of them. Thereafter, and in 
conjunction with the trustor, where 
possible, this analysis is thoroughly 


reviewed with him, for the dual pur 
pose of determining his attitude re 
specting the individual investments 
and assets which comprise the 
corpus of the trust, and to acquaint 
him with our own investment and 
trust policies. 


Invariably our experience has 
demonstrated that this plan of co- 
operation with the trustor, of dis- 
cussion with him of investment 
policies, and of other matters of 
major importance concerning his 
trust, has instilled in him a con- 
fidence in us and in our institution, 
which cannot but redound to our 
everlasting benefit. 

In those trusts 


in which some 





How The Trust Committee Functions 


1 Immediately upon receipt of 
trust assets, a thorough analysis 
is made of them. 


2 This analysis is reviewed 
with the trustor, to get his opin- 
ions on the assets and to explain 
the bank’s trust policies. 


3 When the trustor retains 
some control, all data is assem- 
bled and submitted to him for 
action, approval, or written in- 
structions. 


4 In such cases, the bank never 
recommends the purchase of any 
specific security. 


5 Where the bank is wholly 


responsible for investments, secu- 
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rity of principle is paramount. 


6 Investments (as in No. 5) are 
restricted to U. S. governments 
and diversified, high grade munic- 
ipals. 


7 Every step in handling a 
trust is carefully explained to 
trustors and beneficiaries. 


8 The trust investments com- 
mittee meets weekly. 


9 At each meeting, a written 
report is submitted on invest- 


ments proposed for respective 
trusts; extensions or renewals of 
mortgage or trust deed loans; the 
terms thereof; real estate sales; 
new trusts offered to the bank for 
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acceptance; and matters relating 
to supervision of various trusts. 


10 Unanimous approval of the 
committee is required on all mat- 
ters. 


11 An additional weekly re- 
port reviews the nature and terms 
of a certain number of trusts, the 
assets and an analysis of each, 
with recommendations as to the 
advisability of retaining or selling 
any of those assets. 


12 The analytical department 
keeps a dual record of all invest- 
ments, listing each security ac- 
cording to group and by trust. 
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degree of control is retained by the 
trustor, or vested in beneficiaries, 
particularly with reference to the 
manner of investing available funds, 
our policy, as has heretofore been 
stated, is to assemble all pertinent 
facts and information available, and 
submit the data thus secured to 
him or to them, for such action as 
they deem advisable. Having deter- 
mined upon a course of action, the 
written approval of the trustor or 
beneficiary, or his written instruc- 
tions relating to investment, are se- 
eured before proceeding. 


@In the conduct of our trust 
department, as is also the policy of 
this bank, we have rigidly adhered 
to the rule of never advising or rec- 
ommending the investment in or 
purchase of a security, no matter 
how good that security may be, or 
how high we esteem it. To do other- 
wise would but open the door to un- 
told criticism, much of which might 
well be warranted. In trusts in 
which the obligation devolves upon 
us to properly invest and re-invest 
available funds, security of princi- 
pal is to us of paramount impor- 
tance. Were it not so, we entertain 
no doubt as to the burdens under 
which we today would be laboring, 
the many and distracting problems 
now being faced by those who in an 
ill-considered moment unfortunately 
were swayed by insistent benefici- 
aries clamoring for income and yet 
more income. Realizing our responsi- 
bilities, it has been our policy to in- 


vest available trust funds in obliga- 
tions of the United States govern- 
ment, and in well diversified and 
highest grade general obligations of 
municipalities, this latter type of 
investment being desirable where in- 
ereased income is sought. Here, as 
in trusts where investment control 
rests more or less in the hands of 
the trustor, we endeavor to secure 
his approval to the investments made 
by us, as a matter of policy, to 
know that he is in accord with our 
conclusions, and to keep him advised 
at all times of the type of invest- 
ments in the trust. 


Having been guided by these 
policies, as herein briefly set forth, 
with ample opportunity, during 
periods of depression as well as of 
prosperity, to test them in the light 
of our own experience, we cannot 
but come to the conclusion that by 
making full disclosure to trustors 
and beneficiaries alike, and acquaint- 
ing them with our policies and 
methods of procedure, we are en- 
gendering for our institution a feel- 
ing of confidence and respect which 
must be the foundation upon which 
an institution ean build, and yet 
hope to survive. 


® Our trust investment committee 
meets once each week. At each 
meeting, a typewritten report, pre- 
viously prepared by our trust officers 
in conjunction with the analytical 
department, is given to each mem- 
ber, of investments proposed to be 
made for the respective trusts hav- 
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The Men On Our Cover— 


Because the management of trust funds is one 
of the highly important phases of banking—and 
because the trust investment committee of the 
Farmers and Merchants National is doing an ex- 
ceptionally fine job of it—we are pleased to 
present this group to our readers. Reading from 
the left—J. C. Wright, manager of analytical 
department and committee secretary; R. C. Lem- 
mon, assistant trust officer; W. D. Baker, trust 
officer and Bankers Monthly author; J. M. Hut- 
chison, vice president and committee vice chair- 
man; and V. H. Rossetti, president and com- 
mittee chairman. G. H. Naegele, vice president 
and cashier, is also a member of the committee, 
but was vacationing at the time this picture 
was taken. 


“ie 


ing funds available for that pur- 
pose; of extensions or renewals of 
mortgage or trust deed loans and 
the terms thereof; of sales of real 
estate; of new trusts, whether cor- 
porate, private or testamentary, 
offered to us for acceptance; and of 
matters of a similar nature directly 
relating to the proper and efficient 
supervision of the assets of the vari- 
ous trusts, on each of which matters, 
the unanimous approval of the com- 
mittee is required, before any action 
is taken. In addition to the forego- 
ing procedure, at each meeting of 
the committee a written report on a 
certain number of trusts is submitted 
for review. This report, prepared 
by our analytical department, con- 
tains a brief summary of the nature 
and terms of each trust, the assets 
thereof and an analysis of each, and 
recommendations as to the advisa- 
bility of retaining or disposing of 
any of them. 


@ In this manner, each of the trusts 
in our trust department is periodi- 
eally and systematically reviewed 
and no action of importance taken 
without first securing the approval 
of the committee. 

In all trust departments, occasion 
arises when it is necessary to im- 
mediately review a certain security, 
by reason of some occurrence affect- * 
ing it, either favorably, or unfavor- 
ably, necessitating a prompt deci- 
sion as to whether it should be re- 
tained or disposed of. It is also 


(Continued on page 743) 
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Bankers Speak Up At A. B. A. 


Being a concise review of the highlights of the New 
Orleans meeting, as caught by our staff reporter. 


O DOUBT was left as to what 
N was in the minds of some of 

the nation’s prominent bank- 
ers when 3,000 of their colleagues 
heard their speeches at New Orleans. 
One of the most outspoken of speak- 
ers was Orval W. Adams, vice presi- 
dent of the Utah State National 
Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. His 
speech was made before the round 
table conference of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission on the first day 
of the convention. 

His subject was ‘‘Bank Earnings 
and Expenses and What To Do 
About Them,’’ but most of his talk 
had to do with the policies of the 
federal government. For example, 
he complained about the low interest 
rates brought about by the federal 
government and said, ‘‘ Application 
of fundamental banking practices 
has been checked, for the time being 
at least, through the low interest 
rate policies of the federal govern- 
ment, through its wholesale entry 
into banking and credit, and its in- 
vasion of the field heretofore re- 
garded as the rightful, exclusive 
domain of private industry. 

‘“‘Those who have inaugurated 
this wide departure from accepted 
principles of sound governmental 
finance, send out frequent but faint 
appeals that it is intended only to 
meet what is conveniently termed 
an emergency, the extent and dura- 
tion of which cannot be foretold. 
Also the authors contend that the 
purpose is to restore prosperity and 
rebuild private industry. 

‘‘Tf the powers-that-be were to 
herald the end of the emergency, a 


‘“*‘We must establish the 
indisputable fact that the 
American banking system, 
despite its admitted defects, 
has been attuned to the 
needs of American business 
and has been a vital, con- 
structive force in making 
this the greatest country in 
the world and giving our 
people the highest standard 
of living in all history.”’ 


— Robert M. Hanes, 
president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co. 


rapid demand for business credits 
would ensue immediately. Who then, 
would be the first to suffer? Obvi- 
ously it would be the bank deposi- 
tors and stockholders of the entire 
nation, who number more than 50 
million people and who represent 
the backbone of our economic sys- 
tem. Their losses would come from 
an unavoidable drop in the market 
value of government bonds, 60% of 
which the banks are now holding. 
“‘It is clear that a drop of 10 
points in the market value of fed- 
eral obligations—and this would be 
the inevitable sequence of revived 
business activity—would wipe out 
approximately 40% of the total in- 
vested capital of our national banks. 
A business revival with its expand- 
ing need for credit, would at once 
reduce the market value of all low- 


interest-bearing obligations, inelud- 
ing those of the federal government. 

‘What would the government do 
under such circumstance? Would it 
attempt to refund its debts into 
securities carrying a higher rate of 
interest, knowing that such a pro- 
gram would aggravate the problem 
of balancing the annual budget? 
Or would the government employ 
artificial props to support a sagging 
market for its securities? Would it 
rush to the aid of the banks by us- 
ing the equalization fund, either be- 
fore or after the value of bonds had 
been partially wiped out? Would 
the government apply to the then 
banking problem the same plans of 
artificial control as have been ex- 
tended to agriculture in the case of 
cotton, tobacco, and potatoes? 

‘Tt is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that, because of governmental 
policies, we have been obliged to 
violate the principles of sound bank- 
ing and sound economies. The bor- 
rower has been allowed to dictate 
to the lender—in fact we are prac- 
tically at the mercy of the borrower. 
We have just begun to realize the 
extent and the magnitude of the ex- 
isting governmental control of our 
banking system as well as the mo- 
mentum which this new order has 
already acquired. It can mean but 
one thing, namely, a unified system 
of banking under socialized federal 
government control. 

‘‘All that is needed to destroy 
what remains of the traditional free- 
dom of the independent banker is 
his compulsory membership in the 
Federal Reserve System and the 


“Give the people the facts and the 


country is safe.”—Abraham Lincoln 
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permanent F.D.I.C. 

‘“‘May I here pause to 
offer an observation. The 
Federal Reserve System, if 
kept free from political in- 
fluences, will continue to be 
a stabilizing factor in the 
welfare of the entire coun- 
try. On the contrary, if the 
individual banker is shorn 
of his independence, he will 
be a mere robot, galvanized 
at the behest of the federal 
government, with no power 
of his own and stripped of 
all authority in determining 
policies within his own in- 
stitution. He will be the 
purchaser of such securities 
as the government will lay 
before him. His subjection 
will be made complete!’’ 

Later in his speech, he 
referred to the overthrow 
of accepted principles as 


follows: it. 


**One of the causes con- 
tributing to the ease with 
which the overthrow of ac- 
eepted principles has been 
achieved, is the silence of 
the bankers of America. We 
have not taken our own de- 
positors and _ stockholders 
into our confidence. We 
have not told them what 
this revolutionary proce- 
dure means to them. Thus 
they have been led to be- 
lieve that their own per- 
sonal interests are not in- 
volved in it. In view of 
their imminent peril, it would 
amount to little less than a betrayal 
of their confidence at our hands, if 
we continue to permit them to be 
kept uninformed. We must agree 
with Lincoln when he said: ‘Give 
the people the facts and the country 
is safe’.’’ 

Again referring to the activities 
of the federal government, he sug- 
gested what an informed public 
might do, as follows: 


**Do you think that an informed 
public would greet with applause 
the announcement that the federal 
government is securing its money 
at the lowest rate in its history when 
this is being done at the direct ex- 
pense of the thrifty under a form 
of legalized confiscation? Do you 
think that an aroused public would 
complacently consent to a continu- 


The President’s Letter To 
A. B. A. 


“I have watched with great inter- 
est the continued improvement in 
banks throughout the country during 
the last two years. The progress which 
I reported to their convention last 
year is being maintained. Evidences 
of great recovery are at every hand. 
Bank portfolios and deposits reflect 
I am gratified, as I am sure every 
member of the American Bankers 
Association is gratified to know that 
all banks are now in a strong posi- 
tion and I hope they will take full 
advantage of the new Banking Act 
and provide credit, where it can be 
done upon a sound basis, to business 
and industry and on real estate. I am 
convinced that with cooperation be- 
tween banks, business, and govern- 
ment—and mutual confidence — we 
will soon solve our remaining 
problems.” 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


ance of this injustice and that they 
would not hurl themselves against 
the offenders? Do you believe that 
they would continue to sit back and 
see their savings dwindle and their 
losses inerease? Would they not, 
in fact, see in this whole procedure 
the disguised form of intolerable 
despotism which it embodies?’’ 

A number of speakers referred to 
the current activity in educating 
bank customers. Among them was 
Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Hanes 
outlined some of the things that 
must be explained to customers; 
among them the following: 

‘*We must disprove harsh accusa- 
tions of personal shortcomings, not 
by simple denial, but by constant 
demonstration of opposite qualities 
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in our daily contact with 
the public. 

‘*We must demonstrate 
that banking is a construc- 
tive factor, an_ essential 
factor in community wel- 
fare and progress. 

‘*We must turn the pub- 
lie’s attention from laws, 
and point it to sound man- 
agement as the ultimate pro- 
tection against banking and 
financial troubles. 

‘‘We must preach the 
efficacy of bank credit when 
soundly and safely used; 
we must warn of the dan- 
gers of easy credit and un- 
sound loan policies. 

‘We must interpret the 
rules of banking in terms of 
benefits to those we serve— 
not as protective measures 
for the bank—remembering 
that self-interest is always 
the strongest motivating 
power in creating public 
opinion. 

‘‘We must disprove the 
fallacy that banks control 
all economic trends and are 
therefore responsible for all 
financial disturbances, and 
establish the truth that the 
economic habits of the peo- 
ple are always the control- 
ling factor and that only 
through the consistent prac- 
tice of sound financial 
habits by individuals and 
governments, as well as by 
banks, can a stabilized eco- 

nomic system be maintained. 


‘We must establish the indispu- 
table fact that the American banking 
system, despite its admitted defects, 
has been attuned to the needs of 
American business and has been a 
vital, constructive force in making 
this the greatest country in the 
world and giving our people the 
highest standard of living in all 
history !”’ 

In his report of the publie edu- 
cation committee, Chairman David 
M. Auch, who is secretary of the 
Ohio Bankers Association, said: 

‘‘Perhaps the most effective 
method of advancing the cause of* 
public education has been its intro- 
duction as a major subject of dis- 
cussion and consideration at state- 
wide, district, and local meetings of 

(Continued on page 745) 
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This Map Cuts Sorting Costs 


Instead of looking up every check on a state bank in the par 
list, the author, who is head of the distribution department 
of the Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, made 
the map shown on the opposite page, with remarkable results. 


GREAT deal of time has been 
A saved in our sorting opera- 

tion by use of the map shown 
on the opposite page. Our sorting 
is done to separate transit items that 
will be handled at par, from those 
on which an exchange charge must 
be paid. The federal reserve bank 
accepts all of the par checks, but, 
of course, can not handle the no-par 
checks. 

At first, we thought it was neces- 
sary to look up every check that was 
not on a national bank, but when we 
compared the Key Book of the Nu- 
merical System with the par list 
compiled by the ‘Fed,’’ we found 
that there were some states in which 
every transit item would be accepted 
at par. In those states, state banks 
that are not members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have agreed to 
par their checks, and so they will be 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


handled through the federal re- 
serve bank. 

By doing this checking, we first 
discovered that California had no 
exceptions. Any check drawn on 
any bank in California will be ac- 
cepted by the federal reserve bank 
at par. By the time I had finished 
checking all states, I discovered that 
there are 18 states whose checks 
need not be sorted at all. Every 
item from those states, unless it is 
an item on a savings bank in some 
of the eastern states, will be ac- 
cepted by the federal reserve bank 
without any exchange charge. 

I then colored these states black 
on a map as you see the shading on 
the map on the opposite page. Per- 
haps it would be more appropriate 


Map, visible index file, and sorting rack—conveniently grouped in the Lake 
Shore Trust & Savings Bank. With over 2,000 no-par towns in the United 
States, the visible file is essential to efficient transit operation. 


RAND 
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to call them the white states, but on 
the map they are colored black. 
They are: California, Nevada. 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. 

In all of the other states, some 
items must be sorted out as not be- 
ing acceptable at par by the federal 
reserve bank. In some states, there 
are only half a dozen towns in which 
an exchange charge must be paid. 
In others, there are 100 or more. 
In Minnesota, for example, there 
were over 300. 

By checking the par list received 
from the federal reserve bank, with 
the key of the numerical system 
published by Rand M°Nally & Co., 
for the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, I was able to make a list of the 
towns and the banks on which ex- 
change would have to be paid. When 
this list was complete, I found that 
in some states there were more no- 
par points and in other states there 
were more par points. For lists to 
be used by the sorters, we prefer, 
of course, the smallest list possible. 
and so, where the no-par points were 
in minority, we listed only the no- 
par towns or the no-par banks 
where a town is split between par 
and no-par, as happens in a few 
cases. 

In a state where the par points 
were in the minority we listed the 
par towns and the par banks. 

For quick reference, we mounted 
these names on a visable file in such 
a way that the sorter can turn to 
the names in any state without put- 
ting down the checks she is han- 
dling. In other words, with both 
hands full, the sorter can still find 
the name of any town in any of 
these states where exchange is 


charged. 
(Continued on page 7438) 
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M°NALLY BANKERS 


RAND 


I. B. A. Seeks Control Solution 


Commercial bankers, closely watching the course of federal regulation 
in the investment field, will be interested in this analytical convention 
resumé by the Investment Bankers Association’s educational director. 


NE OF the statements most 
QO often heard, as people greeted 

one another during the open- 
ing sessions of the five day conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America at White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, on 
October 26 to 30 was: ‘“‘I came to 
this convention hoping to learn how 
governmental regulation is going to 
affect my business. There is so much 
about this whole matter that I do 
not understand. Among the 850 in- 
vestment bankers, lawyers, and gov- 
ernmental officials at this meeting, 
I may find the answer to some of 
these perplexing problems.’’ 

This increasing difficulty which 
investment bankers are encounter- 
ing in trying to find the answer to 
many problems is growing in seri- 
ousness. 

For the benefit of those who were 
not able to attend the convention, 
a resumé of some of the speeches 
dealing with many of our present 
investment problems might prove 
helpful. 

David M. Wood, of Thomson, 
Wood & Hoffman, attorneys, a rec- 
ognized authority in the field of 
municipal, legal and financial prob- 
lems, in his address before the con- 
vention said there is a new develop- 
ment under way in municipal reor- 
ganizations. It consists of a cam- 
paign to coerce majorities of credit- 
ors to accept refunding plans upon 
terms dictated by defaulting muni- 
cipalities and has resulted in the 
passage of the municipal bankruptcy 
act. It is based upon making use of 
the prevailing attitude to obtain 
legislation, both state and federal, 
designed to deprive creditors of 
their rights—to destroy the enforce- 
ability of municipal obligations and 
to foree compromises upon creditors 
on terms more or less set up by the 
debtors. 

The most popular laws in this 
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By ELLIS DEAN McFARLAND 


connection, in his opinion, seem to 
be those imposing limits upon the 
rate of taxation which municipali- 
ties may levy upon real estate, 
while others would exempt home- 
steads from taxation, would author- 
ize the use of sinking fund assets 
instead of paying them at maturity, 
and would authorize the payment 
of taxes in depreciated securities. 


® Mr. Wood declares that organiza- 
tions of creditors such as _ bond- 
holders’ protective committees are 
necessary and states that debtor 
municipalities are hostile to them be- 
cause such committees cannot be 
hoodwinked. He believes bondhold- 
ers’ protective committees in most 
instances have rendered valuable 
services to the communities they 
have served. 

Referring to legislation which no 
doubt will be proposed during the 
coming session of congress in the 
interest of debtors, Mr. Wood ex- 
pressed the opinion that bills will 


“It is natural 
that we are dis- 
turbed about 
regulation .... 
yet while regu- 
lation is not 
directly in our 
control, every 
member of this 
Association can 
assist its officers 

and governors in directing the 
course of regulation, by main- 
taining the high standards of 
practice and conduct laid down 
by the Association.” 


— Orrin G. Wood, President 


be introduced which would make 
municipal securities and municipal 
reorganizations subject to the super- 
vision of some federal bureau and 
thinks there may be an attempt, 
through congressional legislation, to 
require the registration of munici- 
pal bonds with a federal agency. 
Reciting that this would mean a 
great extension of the control of 
the federal government over the 
states and their municipalities, Mr. 
Wood points out that, in all prob- 
ability, out of such problems there 
is apt to arise a political question of 
national importance, which is the 
principle of State Rights. 

Philip M. Benton, Director of 
Finance for the Public Works Ad- 
ministration in his discussion of 
‘Public Bodies and the P.W.A.’’, 
made an interesting presentation of 
the government’s viewpoint of this 
big question which concerns all of 
us. He made very clear the fact 
that Congress sought relief of un- 
employment, through the construc- 
tion of useful public works, and that 
the loaning policy of P.W.A. was 
only incidental to the creating of 
jobs. This speaker assured the in- 
vestment bankers that, in no case, 
so far as he knew, had P.W.A. pur- 
chased a single bond which it did 
not believe on the advice of its own 
counsel to be validly issued and that 
it believed that. every one of such 
loans would in time be paid. Mr. 
Benton is of the opinion that the 
government has consistently tried to 
avoid creating or increasing debt 
burdens which might prove exces- 
sive and cause future difficulties 
which might out-weigh the gains 
from relief of unemployment. This 
viewpoint seemed to meet with some 
opposition in the discussions which 
took place among the investment 
bankers following the address. 

Judge John J. Burns, the young- 
est attorney ever to sit on the Su- 
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preme Court Bench in Massachu- 
setts and now serving as chief coun- 
sel for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington, told the 
convention that the federal regula- 
tion of the securities business was 
not as objectionable as some per- 
sons would lead us to believe. He 
is of the opinion that many of the 
objections, now being raised by good 
houses, are largely imaginary and 
will for the most part soon be for- 
gotten, but that the real pinch is 
being experienced by the investment 
banker who is not willing fo earry 
on his business in an ethical manner. 


@ Mr. Burns holds firmly to the 
opinion that the Securities Act of 
1933 as amended in 1934; the Seeur- 
ities and Exchange Act of 1934; 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, with some minor 
changes which will come with ex- 
perience, are bound to result only 
in good for the investor and the in- 
vestment banker who conducts his 
business on a high level of fair deal- 
ing and honesty. 

The address of Chas. R. Hook, 
president of The American Rolling 
Mills Company of Middletown, Ohio, 
one of the leading steel manufac- 
turers of the country, was very in- 
spirational because he pointed out 
the unlimited possibilities of the em- 
ployment of capital and labor in the 
durable goods industry, in the bring- 
ing about of mass social betterment. 
He believes that the building of 
many small homes, each on a piece 
of ground large enough for a gar- 
den, which can be sold for $2500- 
$3000, represent a field for the 
building industry which will do 
wonders in bringing about ‘‘the 
more abundant life’’ to thousands 
and thousands of people now out of 
work, or living on government re- 
lief. Mr. Hook apparently con- 
vinced his audience that there is a 
growing demand for steel for hous- 
ing structures and for the making 
of new improved machinery now 
required in so many lines of in- 
dustry. 

Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, in discussing 
“The Financial Situation’’ told 
the investment bankers at the con- 
vention of his disagreement with 
the administration in their handling 
of bank problems. He feels very 


strongly the need of having the 
Federal Reserve Banks sell all of 
the $2,430,000,000 of government 
securities which they hold to mem- 
ber banks, which would reduce the 
exeess reserves of these banks to 
something under $500,000,000. Dr. 
Anderson is also of the opinion that 
there is another step very badly 
needed and that is to have the re- 
serve requirements of member banks 
doubled, which would very nearly 
use up all of the excess reserves. 

One might conclude, from these 
viewpoints, that Dr. Anderson is 
inelined to believe that perhaps a 
run-away stock market, or possibly 
a too-liberal loaning policy on the 
part of our banks might develop. 
He thinks that the Federal Reserve 
Board should act at once. 

B. Howell Griswold, Jr., of Alex 
Brown & Sons, investment bankers, 
3altimore, was optimistic in his ad- 
dress to the convention on ‘‘The 
Future Of The Investment Banking 
Business In The United States.’’ 
As former chairman of the Code 
Committee and as present chairman 
of the Investment Bankers Confer- 
ence Committee, which is working 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, he is very hopeful 
about the good that he feels may 
come from the federal regulation 
of the securities business. He sees 
benefits to be derived both from the 
viewpoint of the investment banker 
who wants to conduct his business 
on a high plane of intelligence, 
honesty and fairness, as well as 
from the viewpoint of protecting 
the investing public. 


@ Retiring President, Ralph T. 
Crane of Brown Harriman & Co., 
Ine., investment bankers, New York, 
told the convention that he was very 
seriously concerned about the grow- 
ing burden of taxation, which is 
settling down on individuals and 
business concerns of every kind and 
description. He wonders what is 
going to happen to our young men 
of today, who are to be the business 
men of tomorrow. He feels that 
they will get the worst of our pres- 
ent tax deal, which is creating 
methods of taking away from those 
who have and giving to those who 
haven’t. In the opinion of Mr. 
Crane, the business men of a few 
years hence are going to have to 
pay these exorbitant taxes that are 
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now being created. 

The incoming president, Orrin G. 
Wood, of Estabrook & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, Boston, elected at the 
final session of the convention, said: 
‘*In the distance I see the gathering 
clouds of regulation. It is natural 
that we are disturbed about regula- 
tion, even though it may have the 
same objectives as those for which 
this Association has long stood—full 
and intelligent disclosure and high 
standards of ethies. For regulation 
is not directly within our control, 
and we fear the use of methods 
which are cumbersome and destruc- 
tive of our interests and those of 
the investing public. Yet while reg- 
ulation is not directly in our con- 
trol, every member of this Associa- 
tion can assist its officers and gov- 
ernors in directing the course of 
regulation, by maintaining the high 
standards of practice and conduct 
laid down by the Association. By 
so doing, its officers can go firmly 
forward with the knowledge that 
they speak for a body of investment 
bankers whose standards and judg- 
ment the regulating body must re- 
spect.’’ 

For the present, Mr. Wood feels 
that the skies are clearing; that in- 
vestment bankers are more prosper- 
ous; that much refunding has been 
done and that more is_ being 
planned. It is Mr. Wood’s belief 
that the improvement in general 
‘business will mean a demand for 
new capital and the return of the 
investment banker to his normal 
place in the business life of the 
country. 


Liquidations 


The Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. F. T. O’Connor, recently an- 
nounced the completion of the liqui- 
dation of 15 receiverships during 
October, 1935, making a total of 
159 receiverships finally closed or 
restored to solvency since his last 
annual report to Congress dated 
October 31, 1934. Total disburse- 
ments, including offsets allowed, to 
depositors and other creditors of 
these institutions exclusive of 11 
receiverships restored to solvency, 
aggregated $39,489,342, or an aver- 
age return of 71.79% of total lia- 
bilities, while unsecured depositors 
received dividends amounting to an 
average of 58.63% of their claims. 
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Banker And Manufacturer Unite 


OTHING is more certain than 
N the law of change. Every- 

thing is in momentum. We 
must be constantly pushing ahead 
to keep where we are. Successful 
enterprises are captained by those 
who can recognize an oncoming 
economic trend while it is still far 
off, and adjust their practices to con- 
tinue to ride on the crest of the wave. 
But, because of the tendency of the 
human mind to remain in a rut, once 
in it, there are too few advance 
thinkers—altogether too few who 
ean plan ahead while keeping their 
feet on the ground. That is true in 
the realms of manufacturing, fi- 
nance, and distribution. 


@ Conservatism is at once a great 
safeguard and a great hazard. To 
be swept from one’s moorings by 
every little breeze is, of course, the 
sure way to become shipwrecked. 
But a conservatism that causes one 
to remain stubbornly anchored when 
trade winds blow strong from a dif- 
ferent direction is just as foolish. 
As they have in all business, economic 
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To Serve The 
Small Town 


Market 


By HOWARD E. BLOOD 


The president of Norge Corpora- 
tion sees an important —and 
profitable — place for banking in 
the coming “big market’’, where 
distribution, not production, will 
determine the profitable revenue. 


trends are forcing changes in bank- 
ing practice. Perhaps the greatest 
of all is the tendency for borrowings 
to require new collateral base. Back 
in the post-war era of expanding 
markets, when, in so many fields, the 
demand far overtopped the supply, 
the problem was largely one of in- 
creasing production. The most profit- 
able loan was that which went to in- 
crease the productive processes. The 
safest collateral was that of manu- 
facturing facilities, plant equipment, 
physical properties. But, passing 
out of that seller’s market, we have 
arrived in a permanent era where 
the buyer has the advantage. In 
almost all fields, there is more pro- 
duction than required to answer the 
demand. Great manufacturing facil- 
ities, lost in the scuffle because of an 
inability to gain a regular flow of 
customers, lie idle and decayed, the 
collateral of their productive equip- 
ment having but a junk value. Dis- 
tribution is now the great problem. 

Loans to produce the goods are 
unsafe unless balanced by loans to 
help produce the customer. 


The collateral base is more dis- 
tributive than productive, and it will 
be for the next few years. 

What a chance that gives the mod- 
ern banker—particularly the small 
town banker! How fortunate are 
those of the banking fraternity who 
are able to think in advance and to 
shape their practices to stimulate 
this rich source of revenue. 


® Shortly after the war, the tend- 
ency of the consumer to buy on an 
installment basis increased. And by 
that increase of purchasing power 
such great industries as the automo- 
tive, radio, and electric refrigeration 
climbed into unprecedented expan- 
sion, seasoning all industry with 
amazing earning power. 

At that time, some bankers, rutted 
in the conviction that safe collateral 
required a productive base, dodged 
such consumer financing. Leaning 
on conservative habits, seeing a chal- 
lenge to thrift in the mortgage of 
future income, disliking the hazard 
of money tied up in so many small 
retail loans with all their investiga- 
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torial, collection and bookkeeping 
bother, many stayed clear of this 
kind of paper. 

True, some bundled up excess 
money and shipped it East where 
others used it for that purpose. In 
this way, some bankers lost control 
of the safest, most lucrative part of 
the business. While great finance 
companies came into every com- 
munity and grew opulent with the 
extension of this needed distributive 
service, the banks’ portfolios were 
made up of industrial loans that 
froze with the crash. Bankers know 
now that time payment paper is the 
safest collateral known. And, in the 
expansion of installment accounts 
for needed home conveniences, which 
is now attaining terrific momentum, 
bankers won’t miss their chance to 
serve and profit again—not if they 
intend to continue in banking. 


® The problem, today, is one of get- 
ting the business machine off dead 
center. That can only be accom- 
plished by stimulating the distribu- 
tion of surplus production in all 
lines. And as that is done, idle plant 
equipment will become productive, 
industrial loans will thaw out, and 
a new prosperity will occur. It is a 
known fact that installment finance 
is a definite, even the dominant part 
of producing a new customer. In all 
the home appliance fields, for ex- 
ample, better than 80% of all pur- 
chases are of a time-payment nature. 
Whenever a banker arranges to 
finance such paper, he can know that 
he is helping to make customers and 
that, in consequence, he is doing 
that which is most needed to solve 
a community’s financial troubles. 
Nothing matters so much as to be 
willing to loan on collateral that has 
a distributive base. 

It is hard to imagine how the 
average banker can survive unless 
he does this. The majority of the 
great companies have the ‘‘caution’’ 
sign up on any further extension of 
productive facilities. There are 
fewer new manufacturers asking for 
production loans than ever before. 
The public wants to be long on goods 
rather than money and has lost much 
of its speculative desires. Where, 
except in government bonds, which 
leave much to be desired from the 
earning standpoint, can a banker 
find a profitable outlet for his loans 
except in consumer installment 


paper? And what is sounder or 
more fundamentally worthy ? 


® Now that F.H.A. revisions have 
made such consumer loans both 
profitable and safe, a great wave of 
interest has swept most of the larger 
banks of the country into install- 
ment finance. Led by such institu- 
tions as National City Bank and 
Lineoln-Allianee of Rochester, ap- 
pliance dealers throughout the coun- 
try have been elated to find their 
bankers actually calling at their 
stores and soliciting such business. 
And refrigerator, washer, range, 
ironer, oil burner, radio, automotive 
sales have skyrocketed. 

I know a dealer just outside Phila- 
delphia, for example, who had sold 
only six refrigerator units during 
the first six months of 1935, and then 
he got together with his bank under 
F.H.A. and sold 26 units the first 
ten days under the plan. And that 
is typical of what this great banking 
service has done for hundreds of 
dealers during the past few months. 
There is no greater service that a 
bank ean render. It enriches home- 
life. It makes it possible for the 
dealer to profit. It breaks up the 
distributive jam. It starts produc- 
tive wheels rolling faster. It conse- 
quently makes idle manufacturing 
facilities become productive. Frozen 
assets thaw out. And the goose 
hangs high for all! 

But I fear that the small town 


banker has failed to catch a glimpse 
of this great trend and the unusv- 
ally rich opportunity it offers him. 
Actually, no one is better positioned 
to reap the full harvest from it 
than he is. Simply because the small 
town market is the biggest, the 
most responsive, the least saturated, 
and the most able to buy. It is a 
market relatively harder for the 
large finance companies to serve at 
low financing expense. And it is a 
market which the local banker can 
serve easier at low expense, because 
he knows everyone and can check up 
on credit risks more surely, more 
quickly, and with greater frequency. 
Here is one of those great opportuni- 
ties that come once in a lifetime and 
woe to the conservative small town 
banker who fails to see the public 
service he can render in it. 


® The small town market is biggest 
because 52% of all the people in 
the country live in communities 
with less than 10,000 population. 
Why, 79% of U. S. counties have 
no town larger than 10,000 popula- 
tion. Better than 95% of all small 
town homes are of the one- and 
two-family types and 714% of 
small town families own their own 
homes. Nothing like that exists in 
our large city markets. 

The small town market is most 
responsive because the housewife 
there takes greater joy in home plan- 
ning and improvement, while her 


Mr. and Mrs. Small Towner are exposed almost daily 
to the dealer’s sales message—at the “point of sale.” 
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The Small Town Market city cousin is more interested in out- The Small Town Market 

side pleasures and _ ostentatious 
adornments. The small town house- 
wife will select a new washer a lot 
faster than she will a new gown. 
And she’ll be a little more excited 
about buying an oil burner than in 
owning an expensive fur coat. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that small town retail sales in- 
ereased 23% for the first six months 
of this year compared with 1934. 
R. L. Polk reports new car sales in 
towns under 10,000 population to 

Small town retail sales increased 23% have been up 37% in 1934, compared 
the first six months, this year, over 1934 with the year before, as compared 
with a very minor gain in big cities. 
The Northwest Refrigeration, Radio 
and Appliance Association reports 
big city sales in that area to be up 
18% for the first six months of 1935, 
while sales by country dealers 
COUNTIES WITH NO TOWN showed a gain of 48%. In our na- 
OVER 10,000 tion-wide marketing study among 
23,012 consumers, the 1935 buying 
intent of small towns was 47.7% 
compared with 35.4% for big cities; 
a 35% greater desire. I’ll say the — New car sales in towns under 10,000 
small town market is more respon- _ were up 37% in 1934, over year before 
sive. 
79% of U. S. counties have The small town market is, like- 
no town larger than 10,000 wise, less saturated. In this same 
nation-wide study, we found elec- 
trie refrigeration saturation to be 
about 11% less than in bigger cities. 
This is not because the small town 
homemaker is less alert. She reads 
the great national magazines even 
more carefully than her big city 
sister, and she is as urbane in her 
tastes. The greatest percentage of 
requests for advertising material, 
educational booklets and printed =i —T] 
materials come from small town 
housewives, hungry for information 
95% of all small town homes on homemaking arts. tn de ete of Oh 
are one- and two-family types The trouble has been, until recent year, compared to a 18% 
years, that the small town market gain in cities 
was harder for the manufacturer’s 
distributive organization to get at, 
more difficult for the distributor to 
finance; and then, there was that 
fetish to attempt to get the greatest 
volume from the most concentrated 
areas, thus limiting expense. But 
finally, manufacturers awakened to 
see that any expense saved was more 
than lost in the savage price conces- 
sions of large cities, while small 
towns, escaping the demoralizing in- 
fluences of distressed dumping at 
the outbreak of the depression, main- 


52% of our population live 
in towns of less than 10,000 


Refrigerator sales in small 
towns were up 48%, the 


; I Electric refrigeration satur- 
71.4% of small town fam- tained profitable price structures. ation is about 11% less in 


ilies own their own homes (Continued on page 740) small towns than in cities 
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By J. R. MILLER 


Vertical Posting Promotes Efficiency 


Using 


Modern Machines 


Customer’s accounts of Drovers National Bank, Chicago, require an unusually 
large volume of postings. The auditor describes the posting method and 
type of machines that have proved most effective in handling this volume. 


small unit of time. Yet it 
might be said that it is very 
carefully conserved in the operation 
of the ledger posting department of 
the Drovers National Bank. And as 
split seconds grow into minutes— 
and minutes into hours—there is a 
possibility of economy that may 
easily run into large profit. This 
end-result is tremendously important 
to banks in this trying period 
through which all of us are passing. 
Primarily, of course, it is the 
unique class of business Drovers 
National enjoys that led us to the 
adoption of the vertical posting sys- 
tem. We are in the heart of Chi- 
eago’s Union Stockyards district. 
For the most part, our customers are 
either traders on that market, large 
industries nearby, or country corre- 
spondents. Consequently, the daily 
banking transactions of these cus- 
tomers, whether of withdrawals or 
deposits, run into large figures and 


\ SPLIT second is an admittedly 


a heavy volume of checks. Speed, 
accuracy, and ease of operation, 
therefore, are prime essentials in our 
bookkeeping system and machines, 
if there is to be the desired economy 
of time and expense. 


® Drovers National was one of the 
last banks in Chicago to abandon 
the unwieldy old Boston ledger 
method of accounting. But before 
going ahead with our plans for mod- 
ernizing this department, we took 
considerable time and pains to in- 
vestigate the various mechanical 
bookkeepers. As the result of this 
investigation, we finally decided 
to install those machines of the 
National Cash Register Company, 
which are designed especially for 
posting depositors’ accounts by 
either the unit or the dual plan. 
But that was not all. We wanted, 
in addition to the machines, a special 
system of posting, best suited to the 
peculiar needs of our customers’ 
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accounts. Vertical posting seemed to 
be the very best answer to our par- 
ticular problem, and these machines 
were easily adaptable to that form of 
accounting. It is about two and a 
half years, now, since we installed 
the system—a system that has since 
evolved until it suits our require- 
ments perfectly. 

The chief advantage of our plan, 
we believe, lies in its simplicity, and 
in the comparative inexpensiveness 
of its operation. The machines per- 
mit of the posting of debits, credits, 
and balances in single vertical col- 
umns—debits being in red and 
credits and balances in black ink, 
with an indicator or symbol after 
each item. Each item is dated. 

There are nine indicator keys for 
memorandum entries, an explanation 
of the symbols of which are printed 
at the top of the ledger sheets. These 
are used in connection with either 
debits, credits, or balances, their sig- 
nificance being determined by the 
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color of the ink in which they are 
printed. 

We have found from experience 
that wear and tear on the machines 
is at a minimum in vertical posting, 
because there is very little shifting of 
the carriage. Thus the jolting is 
eliminated. There is a great saving 
in stationery by this method, as the 
whole ledger sheet can be and is 
utilized. Another advantage is the 
form bars, which enable us to use 
the same machine in posting state- 
ments. 


® Under our system, debits and 
eredits are accumulated until the 
day’s work is completed. These must 
tally with the bookkeeper’s scratch 
sheet, upon which is recorded all 
charges or credits. A control is 
maintained on the general ledger of 
each individual bookkeeper, which 
enables him to balance independent 
of other bookkeepers. Each machine 
is provided with a tape, on which is 
recorded all entries made on the 
ledger. This enables the bookkeeper 
promptly to locate any errors. 


Fire raged through the Union Stockyards, Chicago, Saturday, May 19, 1934. 


The functioning of the machine is 
controlled by depression of the con- 
trol keys at the left of the keyboard. 
When posting checks, the check key 
is depressed and remains locked until 
released by the depression either of 
the deposit or balance key. Totals of 
checks and deposits are accumulated 
with the posting of either ledger 
sheet or statement. 

An important feature of our sys- 
tem is that we do not bind our rec- 
ords from day to day. The ledger 
and statement forms are handled 
from movable trays, which stand at 
the operators’ sides, and which are 
housed in the vaults at night. The 
size of the ledger sheets is small— 
914 by 11 inches—and of durable 
eard, which makes their handling 
easy. They are ruled for three 
columns on each side, so that there is 
no waste of space. 

Every six months the ledger sheets 
are bound in permanent form. And 
that really means permanent, be- 
eause they simply can’t be removed 
from the covers without mutilation. 
Properly indexed and filed in the 


vaults, their handy size makes them 
convenient for use in court or other 
proceedings, or in looking up old 
accounts. 

From an operating standpoint our 
posting system has stepped up effi- 
ciency in other departments. As 
credits and debits are entered upon 
the ledger cards as many times a day 
as necessary, we are able to show cor- 
rect balances in given accounts 
promptly on eall, and thus to save 
the time of both officers and tellers. 


® We have a battery of eighteen of 
these machines, including sixteen 
regular and two extra or relief ma- 
chines. From the angle of the work- 
ers themselves, the system is as near- 
ly ideal as it is possible to obtain. 
The mechanical part of it is so sim- 
ple and easy that our folks enjoy 
their jobs—and stick to them to 
prove it. We can show service rec- 
ords of operators running five, six, 
ten and more years. We have no 
labor turnover problem in this de- 
partment, such as we often hear 
about elsewhere. 


The following Monday 


morning this picture was taken in the temporary quarters of Drovers National—* business as usual”. 
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How Vertical Posting Works — 


1 Debits, credits, and balances 
are posted in single vertical 
columns—debits in red, the 
others in black with identifying 
symbols. 


2 Memorandum entries (“EX” 
for “Exchange”, and so on) are 
made with nine special keys. 


3 Debits and credits accumu- 
late until the end of the day, 
when they are tallied with the 
hbookkeeper’s scratch sheet. 


t There is a general ledger 
control for each individual book- 


We do not feel that there is any 
need to elaborate upon the superi- 
ority of the vertical posting system 
over any other method, when it 
comes to the human element. Our 
operators are not subjected to the 
strain of thumping machines which 
are operated mainly by the tabulator, 
and which invariably accentuate 
fatigue. Thus we can always be sure 
of conscientious workmanship. 

These advantages alone have more 
than justified the time, effort and 
expense we have put into the devel- 
opment of this plan. But another 
thing about this work is the rapidity 
with which a new operator can be 
trained. In our investigation, prior 
to installing the system, we were told 
that other posting plans and ma- 
chines would require several days or 
weeks for instruction. Ours does not 
require anything like such a period. 
An applicant with ordinary operat- 
ing experience, all other things being 
equal, has no difficulty in qualifying 
for service in our posting depart- 
ment within a single day. 

As to the mobility of the system, 
the disastrous stockyards fire of May 
19, 1934, furnishes the best evidence. 
This happened to be on Saturday. 
Bookkeepers of Drovers Bank were 
busily engaged, right up to the noon 
closing time, in posting customers’ 
ledgers. 

The fire started late in the after- 
noon and swept the entire yards dis- 
trict. By midnight our bank was in 
ruins. Currency and records in the 
vaults were saved, but all equipment 
was destroyed. While the fire still 
raged, William C. Cummings, presi- 


keeper. 

5 Leeation of errors is facili- 
tated by a tape record of all 
ledger entries. 


6 The check key locks, when 
depressed, until released by 
either deposit or balance key. 


7 Ledger sheets (912 x Ill 
cards, ruled three columns each 
side) are stored in the vault at 
night. 


8 Every six months, ledger 
sheets are bound in permanent 
form. 


dent, arranged for our present quar- 
ters, and at 5 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing trucks containing new posting 
machines and equipment were start- 
ed from Dayton. The installation in 
the new home of Drovers was com- 
pleted at 3 a. m. Monday. 

The bank opened for business as 
usual 39 hours after closing time 
Saturday, with every operator at his 
new machine, and the posting going 
forward as if nothing had happened. 
This in spite of the faet that our 
bookkeepers had to work without 
records, which were firebound in the 
old vaults, and were not recovered 
until nearly a week later. 

Prompt cooperation on the part of 
the machine manufacturers, com- 
bined with the perfected efficiency 
of our own inner system made this 
result possible. 

I think I can safely say that our 
experience satisfies us that vertical 
posting has been developed on sound 


principles of accounting, and that 
this system has set for Drovers Na- 
tional Bank a new standard of aceu- 
racy, speed, and—especially—econ- 
omy in bookkeeping work. Definite 
results may be classified as- follows: 

1. General ledger control of each 
bookkeeper, which enables him to 
halance independent of other book- 
keepers, has reduced misposts to a 
minimum. 

2. Reduced fatigue in operation, 
which always results in inereased 
efficiency, and lessens the cost of 
labor turnover. 

3. Duplication of effort is elim- 
inated. 

4. Accounts per bookkeeper’ han- 
dled materially increased. 

5. Prompt service on accounts 
available at all times to customers. 

6. Promotes greater efficiency in 
all other departments of the bank. 

7. Gratifying reduction of operat- 
ing costs in posting department. 
Large savings are effected in floor 
space, stationery, labor and machine 
equipment. 

We may sum up the entire’ pro- 
gram of this department as follows: 
Drovers, realizing the value of this 
posting system, has decreed, in the 
interest of good business for our 
stockholders, that at all times it must 
operate with the utmost simplicity 
and efficiency at a minimum of cost, — 
and that it must provide the great- 
est possible service to the bank’s 
patrons. That this program is being 
enthusiastically carried out, is amply 
attested by the many commendatory 
statements from our patrons, and the 
increasing interest shown by other 
bank officials who have indicated a 
desire to duplicate it. 


What Vertical Posting Does — 


1 Operation fatigue is re- 
duced, efficiency increased, and 
cost of labor turnover lessened. 


2 Duplication of effort is 


eliminated. 


3 Accounts handled per book- 
keeper materially increased. 


4 Prompt service on accounts 
available to customers at all 
times. 
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5 Training period for new 
employees cut to a single day. 


6 Efficiency in other depart- 
ments increased proportionately. 


7 Posting department operat- 
ing costs reduced. 


8 Considerable savings have 
been effected in floor space, 
stationery, labor, and machine 
equipment. 
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Reflections Of A Bank President 


On The 30th Anniversary Of His Bank 


The president of the Hamilton National Bank, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., reviews the growth of his 


E ARE celebrating this year 
the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Hamilton National Bank, 


and the forty-sixth anniversary of 
our original bank, now our Main 
Street Branch. 

Banks are essentially public insti- 
tutions. They are owned and pat- 
ronized by the public. There are 
few types of business that touch so 
many angles of society. American 
business is now on such a basis that 
it could not function without the 
innumerable facilities afforded by 
banks. Through the furnishing of 
credit to industry, banks are pos- 
sibly indirectly the greatest employ- 
ers of labor. 

Since the establishment of what 
is known as our Main Street Branch 
46 years ago, many changes have 
come about. The population of the 
City of Chattanooga is now four 
times what it was then. The popu- 
lation of the State of Tennessee has 
increased by one million people. As 
an example of how long it has 
been—Benjamin Harrison was then 
President of the United States, and 












in the bank. 





§ We early established that all active of- 
ficers of the bank, wherever possible, 
should have served previously as clerks 


§ No amount of supervision can be sub- 
stituted for sound management. 


institution and of American banking in general. 


By T. R. PRESTON 


nine other men have since occupied 
the White House. This country has 
been through two wars since then, 
and five depressions. The deposits 
of all the banks in the United States 
were then less than three and one- 
half biilion dollars; they are now 
over 45 billions. The largest com- 
mercial bank in the United States 
was in New York City. Its deposits 
then were 30 million dollars. We 
now have four banks in Tennessee, 
including our own, with deposits in 
excess of that figure. 

We early established some poli- 
cies which were a little out of the 
ordinary. One was, that all active 
officers of the bank, wherever pos- 
sible, should have served previously 
as a clerk in the bank. This policy 
has held good through all the years, 
and at present, of our more than 
20 officials, every one, without ex- 
ception, was once a clerk in the 
bank, the theory being that by prac- 






Some Preston Observations — 


§ Through the furnishing of credit to in- 





tical training they could serve the 
publie better than if they had not 
previously had experience. 

In selecting employees, our rule 
has been to take promising young 
men, allow them to begin at the bot- 
tom, and gradually move them up 
through various departments. We 
have found this plan to work well, 
as every employee knows there is 
promotion ahead, provided there is 
a vacancy and he is qualified for 
the advancement. This has reduced 
our turnover to a minimum; it is 
practically nothing now. 

In addition to the officers of our 
own institution we have sent out 
seven men to our associate banks, 
all of them having become execu- 
tive officers. 

We have always tried to remem- 
ber that banks are operated in the 
public interest. I doubt if there is 
any type of business more difficult 
or that requires more energy and 
eare than banking. 

It has been estimated that there 
are less than 50 men in the United 


(Continued on page 742) 


dustry, banks are possibly, indirectly, the 








greatest employers of labor. 


§ The government will undoubtedly have 
more control over banks in the future than 
it has had in the past. 





§ I doubt if there is any type of business 
that is more difficult or that requires more 
energy and care than banking. 
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“Graphs or diagrams are 
really the road maps of 
business and _ industry. 
They give the bank an 
absolute check on whether 
the borrower is using 
money wisely or not.” 


By 
E. J. COSTELLO 





Chart The Borrower’s Course 


In his second article analyzing modern credit 
flow, this business economist points out the need 
for ‘‘road maps”? for every borrowing company. 


MERICAN bankers must funce- 
A tion today and tomorrow in 
graphs, says the administra- 
tive and industrial engineer. Not 
upon theory, but upon the actuality 
that loans are based upon the com- 
plexities of economic life. The rule 
of thumb method that came down 
from the horse and buggy decades 
no longer holds good, because the 
complexities of our age are limitless. 
Today, the principles of credit 
apply in all directions, and the old- 
style bankers with the instincts of 
journeymen, have been superseded 
by the new, aggressive type of finan- 
ciers who, while recognizing the 
value of statistical research, empha- 
size the paramount necessity of tech- 
nicians as preventives of credit losses 
rather than as curatives. 


® In other words, according to C. C. 
Degenhardt, an industrial engineer 
identified with the Owen Organiza- 
tion of Chicago, the world of finance 
is increasingly realizing how strongly 
all industrial and property values 


are tied up with the march of 
science. 

**One of the most heartening de- 
velopments in recent years,’’ he 
says, ‘‘was when far-sighted Chicago 
bankers sent their trust officers and 
technical experts to make minute in- 
spections in the Hall of Science at 
the Century of Progress Fair, and in 
the Museum of Science and Industry 
in Chicago’s Jackson Park.’’ 

Obsolescence is the cancer of in- 
dustrial production which leading 
engineers everywhere point out as 
the most serious menace to economic 
rehabilitation. Both Mr. Degenhardt 
and his associate, Mr. Owen, cite 
many cases of industrial properties 
where bank credit appraisals of ma- 
chinery had been overthrown by 
scientific discoveries that revolution- 
ized manufacturing processes. The 
eases demonstrate how easily values 
once thought by credit officers to be 
constant can be varied or completely 
wiped out. 

These engineers estimate that 
there are thousands of plants in the 
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United States that are obsolete as 
now managed under any conditions 
except those of inflated credit. And 
the reasons given for obsolescence 
are: (1) poorly located; (2) obsolete 
equipment; (3) no engineering and 
chemical research and control; (4) 
poor control of funds; (5) poor ad- 
vertising ; (6) raw material selection 
and conversion not properly planned ; 
(7) distribution not synchronized 
with potential buying power. 


@ For example, they tell the story of 
a certain middle western factory 
standing with cold smokestacks and 
boarded windows. It is declared to 
have closed down for the reason that 
its patterns resulted in castings that 
required an excessive amount of ma- 
chining. Better designing called for 
expert engineering brains. Appar- 
ently the. directors were unable or 
unwilling to hire such brains, but 
kept on operating and hoping for a 
return of prosperity, until there was 
no longer sufficient working capital 
to make the change in any case. 

In a recent issue of ‘‘The Weld- 
ing Engineer,’’ a trade publication; 
these two questions were asked: 

‘“When a new machine or process 
is developed that is more economical 
than the old, should the old equip- 
ment with all the investment it rep- 
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resents be scrapped? Is a steel fabri- 
eating concern justified in adopting 
welded design, which would put into 
disuse drilling machines and other 
expensive equipment ?”’ 


Of course, the publication is in the 
welding field, and this may have in- 
fluenced its answer: ‘‘Yes, if we 
assume that the new process or ma- 
chine is more economical than the 


old.”’ 

Regardless of motive—if any—be- 
hind this statement, the fact of vital 
importance to the credit officer is 
that many such changes are con- 
stantly taking place, all of which 
have direct bearing upon credit ad- 
ministration. And in any event the 
publication’s trade group interest 
does not lessen the logic of the edi- 
torial, which continues: 

**When developments render exist- 
ing equipment obsolete, a loss in 
capital investment is _ sustained. 
This loss can’t be recovered by con- 
tinuing to operate the out-dated 
equipment. Continued operation 
would only serve to add to the loss 
already taken. The value of a ma- 
chine or of a processing unit is de- 
termined solely by the capital invest- 
ment that would give the same re- 
turns if the machine were not in 
existence. Hence the real value of 
any machine is not affected by ac- 
counting procedure or arbitrary 
measures or standards.’’ 


®@ The italics are the present writ- 
er’s. They are used deliberately to 
emphasize what every forward-look- 
ing banker and economist in America 
knows as the modern concept of the 
real basis of credit—a concept which 
has grown out of both the techno- 
logical advance and the depression. 
Real values, not the bookkeeping 
legerdemain of former years, must 
be the solid foundation of credit 
flow in this power age, where daily 
we witness the invention of machines 
to run machines, and where the 
photo-electric cell has, for some time, 
been taking the place of the human 
eye and brain. 

**Suppose,’’ say Messrs Owen and 
Degenhardt to the credit officer, 
‘the operating statement presented 
for your consideration in a loan ap- 
plication shows no provision for 
funds necessary to replace worn out 
equipment? While wear and tear, 
or depreciation, is a scientific prob- 
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Causes Of Obsolescence: 


1 Unwise plant location 
2 Out-of-date equipment 


3 Absence of engineering and 
chemical research and control 


4 Poor control of funds 


5 Ineffective advertising 


6 Improperly planned selec- 
tion and conversion of raw 
material 


7 Lack of synchronization be- 
tween distribution and potential 
buying power. 





lem that can be determined with 
considerable accuracy, obsolescence 
is today a fact much more menacing 
than wear and tear. Obsolescence 
is more nearly analogous to fire, be- 
cause, as a risk it cannot be prede- 
termined any more than can the 
date on which a building will burn. 
An arbitrary basis of accounting 
for the two factors does justice to 
neither and fails to provide ade- 
quate funds for replacement. 

‘‘Or suppose the operating state- 
ment carries patents evaluated at 
one dollar each, but sets up no 
reserve to meet possible liability for 
infringement suits? In the absence 
of technical information these one 
dollar assets might easily mean 
liability running into thousands of 
dollars for each patent.’’ 


It is axiomatic that the sole object 
of any manufacturing plant should 
be to make money or profits while 
rendering a _ legitimate service. 
Whether or not this is being done 
is the direct concern of the man who 
is called upon to pass upon a credit 
application. 


® And so, among other things of 
a highly technical nature, he may 
need to know, for example, if the 
applicant is in an industry where 
reduction in variety of products has 
had direct influence on standardiza- 
tion of equipment. The management 
division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers can give the 
information as applied generally. 
They have already said: 

“The effect upon management, 
where the variety of products is re- 
duced, has been to simplify their 
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problems and make the total of their 
efforts just that much more effective. 
Conversely, increases in styles, eol- 
orings, and so on have increased the 
probiems of management, although 
as a rule these changes are effected 
with little if any change in the 
manufacturing equipment. There is 
a definite tendency and desire to 
conserve all gains made in the stand- 
ardization of manufacturing equip- 
ment—even at the cost of some in- 
efficiency in the manufacture of 
items of limited demand.”’ 

Such information is of help, of 
course, but in the concrete case be- 
fore him the credit officer would 
have to have specific data that prob- 
ably would not be disclosed in the 
operating statement. And checking 
up would be a highly technical job. 

‘The thing that wins in _ busi- 
ness,’’ says William H. Kniffen, a 
former banker and well known 
writer on the subject of banking, 
‘is aggressive intelligence, and not 
uegative ineffectualness.’’ He also 
says that it matters not how keen a 
sense of business integrity a man 
may have, ‘‘or that he be as ‘honest 
as the day is long,’ his honesty and 
integrity may be negative virtues 
that stand for nothing but cold in- 
terrogation marks.”’ 


® And so may the operating state- 
ment, that he presents to the credit 
officer when he asks for an extension 
of credit, be nothing but ‘‘eold in- 
terrogation marks’’. Whether he and 
his corporation possess what Mr. 
Kniffen calls the ‘‘knack of knowing 
how,’’ often cannot be determined 
except through an exhaustive en- 
gineering survey of the physical 
properties that are offered as col- 
lateral—and the human factors 
which go with them. 

‘You cannot appraise some men 
from the outside,’’ adds Mr. Kniffen. 
‘*You must get under the skin of 
their business and see how it looks 
on paper. Some men cannot change 
their fundamental habits.’’ 

That is why trends of most ele- 
ments in an enterprise can best be 
shown by graphs. Graphs or dia- 
grams are really the road maps of 
business and industry. They tell us 
how far we have come. They show 
us the steep hills, long declines and 
unexpected corners; and they in- 
dicate what we still have to do to 
arrive at our desired destinations. 
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“Obsolescence is the Cancer of Industrial Production” 


Graphs give the bank an absolute 
check on whether the borrower is 
using money wisely or not. They 
may show that perhaps it is not so 
much new buildings and plants 
needed, as renovation and scientific 
rearrangement of existing buildings 
and plants. 

They will clarify the labor turn- 
over problem, which is highly im- 
portant in credit appraisal. For the 
fear of tomorrow hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads of 
workers. In the handicraft period, 
man had no such fear, as he has to- 
day, of the industrial scrap heap at 
the age of 45. Does the proposed new 
equipment lighten toil for the work- 
ers, or does it merely increase prof- 
its? Or does it do both? 

It may or may not be important 
to the credit man to know economists 
and business leaders alike realize 
that today it is the underdog who 
pays for mechanical progress. He 
pays for it in the sapping of his own 
hopes and ambitions, and in the 
eventual destruction of that quality 
and quantity of ego that is so neces- 
sary for the maintainance of his self 
respect. Or that it is utter nonsense 
to tell workers to provide for the 
rainy days of unemployment by be- 
ing frugal, if that means going with- 
out telephones and automobiles in 
this period when science and techno- 
logy have made abundance available 
for everybody if only we solve the 
problem of distribution. 

Intelligent diagraming in graphs 
will help the credit man to do his 
part in correcting such a picture, 
just as it will determine the depart- 


ments of a business making profits 
or showing losses. Not only will it 
contribute to the elimination of that 
**50% waste in human energy’’ so 
many economists see, but it will make 
certain that the ‘‘result of business 
is net profit,’’ and that ‘‘net profit 
means wealth, and wealth means 
power.’’ 

Mr. Owen tells a story that illus- 
trates how graphs save money and 
eut down needless wastes. Such a 
diagram, in the ease of a large steel 
concern, once revealed losses that led 
him to go out to look over the steel 
serap pile. 

(Ineidentally, how many eredit 
officers actually consider the scrap 


An Old-Fashioned Trick 


A junior officer in a bank in an 
eastern city was recently sent to the 
penitentiary on photographic evi- 
dence. 

The method was the old-fashioned 
one of drawing checks on inactive 
accounts. In this ease, however, the 
checks on inactive accounts were 
certified by him as an official, and 
when the checks were returned to 
the bank, he saw to it that they Were 
destroyed. He had lost $31,000 in 
speculations before discovery was 
made. Although the certified checks 
had been destroyed, the certification 
slips in his writing were recorded 
on the film, proving his guilt. 

The president of the bank stated 
that the system could have gone on 
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Well, in this case Mr. Owen found 
a great pile of steel cups used in the 
mechanism of the plant that had 
been abandoned because they had 
developed cracks. Investigation dis- 
closed that steel stocks from which 
they were fabricated were kept in 
damp storage space. That practice 
was changed at once. And mierely 
swabbing the steel with oil before 
storage prevented further large 
losses and materially helped the 
eredit standing of the concern, be- 
cause that operation put an end to 
the development of rust which had 
been causing the cracks to appear in 
the cups. 

The scrap pile, it will be seen, 
means a lot in credit administration. 


indefinitely, and many times this 
amount might have been taken, had 
it not been for the tell-tale evidence 
made possible by these photographie 
records. 


Profitable Paper Analysis 


A Pacific Coast bank recently had 
some paper experts analyze all of 
the forms used by the bank, judg- 
ing the type of paper and also the 
necessity of the form. By suggest- 
ing different types of paper which . 
cost less, and by suggesting the 
combining of some forms and the 
elimination of others, these special- 
ists were able to save the bank $6,- 
000 a year on this one item of forms 
alone. 
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Better Credit Information 
With Time- And Space-Saving File Folders 


By W. C. NEARY 


credit file equipment we have 

considered every possibility of 
saving space and time, as well as to 
assure absolute accuracy in the pre- 
sentation of essential credit informa- 
tion. One important feature of the 
system now used is its dependence 
on colored forms to automatically 
segregate the various types of credit 
information, for quick reference by 
loan officers and others. It is no 
longer necessary to search through 
a miscellaneous assortment of papers 
to find certain information that espe- 
cially interests the loan officer at the 
time. 

Before going into this feature of 
the new set-up, the present arrange- 
ment of the credit file equipment 
should be considered, as it is of spe- 


[ MODERNIZING this bank’s 


1 The credit and account 
analysis departments are arranged 
in one unit. 


2 A new type of folder fasten- 
er saves 10% in credit filing space. 


3 Special summary sheets in 
the credit folder take the place of 
bulky reports, letters, and state- 
ments—with another 10% saving 
in space. 

4 Colored sheets, identifying 
each type of credit information, 
and a uniform order for them in 
the folder, speed the use of the 
files. 


5 The comparative financial 
statement form (brownish tint) 
is on top. 

6 Miscellaneous credit infor- 
mation (eggshell tint) is second 
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The Union Bank and Trust Co., Los Angeles, has 
cut credit-file space 20% and provided more 
complete credit records for loan officers with this 
system. The author is assistant vice president. 


cial importance in the efficient han- 
dling of loan records. First of all, 
the credit department is now ar- 
ranged in a unit with the account 
analysis department. In many in- 
stances, it is necessary to refer to 
both the credit file and the account 
analysis record pertaining to the 
same individual or corporation, and 
much time is saved by locating both 
sources of information in a compact 
unit. 

Furthermore, the value of the 
credit record is increased consider- 
ably by including on it certain-up- 
to-the-minute information pertaining 
to the customer’s commercial ac- 
count, such as a record of checks 
returned. This information is en- 
tered daily from the records in the 
account analysis division. 


How The Files Are Made Up 


and records data from legal news- 
papers and services—also NSF 
checks. 

7 Credit information comment 
(pink) summarizes comments 
from other banks dealing with 
the customer. 

8 Credit information (blue) 
lists data from stores, whole- 
salers, and so on. 

9 The real estate loans record 
(green) is data from the bank’s 
r€al estate department. 


10 Next come legal forms, 
such as a continuing guarantee 
and partnership agreement. 

11 The last three individual 


statements follow. 


12 The file concludes with 
carbons of replies to the last 


Both the credit file and the account 
analysis file are located side by side 
in a room on the second floor. The 
desks in the account analysis division 
are conveniently arranged in a 
corner, in proximity to the analysis 
file. Facing directly the desks oe- 
cupied by credit department stenog- 
raphers and file clerks is the credit 
file. Off to one side is the section for 
the preparation and analysis of 
eredit statements. This arrangement 
is an ideal one, as it properly corre- 
lates the routine, and makes it pos- 
sible to operate more efficiently in 
less floor space than was formerly 
required for the same purpose. 

The credit file specifications, the 
file folders, and the methods of sum- 
marizing essential credit informa- 
tion on the special forms, were 


three requests for credit informa- 
tion about the customer. 


13 Name tabs on the folders 
are striped in color, according to 
alphabetical location, to speed 
filing and prevent misfiling. 


14 Unfavorable data are typed 
or underlined in red. 


15 With every item is included 
the source and date of the in- 
formation, together with initials 
of the stenographer who typed 
and the officer who dictated and 
checked it. 


16 To assure identification of 
the dictating officer, a rubber 
stamp with the first letter of each 
officer’s name is used—his initial- 
ed signature being placed next to 
the respective letter. 
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worked out carefully to help save as 
much space as possible. We use 
regulation metal file cases to accom- 
modate folders measuring 10 by 12 
inches. However, we gave much at- 
tention to the selection of folder 
fasteners which would result in sav- 
ing of filing space. The old type 
clips, projecting from the back of 
the folder, were not practical for 
our purpose, as these represented 
dead space. Instead, we standard- 
ized on a clip which fastens on the 
inside of the folder, and is so con- 
structed that the folders can be 
placed together without waste space 
intervening. The new fasteners are 
easy to handle, and do not damage 
with constant use. We have found 
that with the use of these clips at 
least 10% more matter can now be 
filed in a given space. 

From both a space and a time sav- 
ing standpoint, it was necessary to 
work out a system of transcribing 
important credit information on spe- 
cially designed forms, so as to elim- 
inate the practice of filing bulky re- 
ports, letters, and other matters 
pertaining to the active loan ac- 
counts. Such matter, we have found, 
occupy unnecessary space in the 
credit file and tend to slow up ref- 
erence to the information by loan 
officers. 

For instance, when another bank 
or commercial house sends in a de- 
tailed report of its dealings with the 
individual or corporation who has 
applied for a loan, or an extension 
of a previous loan, it is possible to 
briefly summarize the information on 
the special form for inclusion in the 
folder, while the original is filed with 
the regular correspondence. The 
same applies to miscellaneous data 
received from routine sources, such 
as legal newspapers and services. By 
the use of these summary sheets, we 
are able to obtain at least another 
10% saving in filing space, with the 
further advantage that credit data 
is in more orderly form for ready 
reference. 

In designing these summary sheets, 
which were cut to uniform size to fit 
the file folder, we adopted a color 
scheme for each, chiefly for con- 
venience in locating specific types of 
eredit information without waste of 
time and effort. The consolidated 
statement and the various credit in- 
formation sheets are preserved in the 
folder in uniform order, the former 





© nor Bazza tovero © 
CREDIT INFORMATION 


ITLER'S “We have sold the account 


since August of last year, the high oredit 
Sem Prancisce,Calif . metas S00, They are now as 4 tely $150. of ege po 
1 2+13=54 is at ay they have 
rrer $1,000,000. (1) te t due, which icate that they oe a 


12-15=34 
ver $1,000,000. 


Decembere 9th, 1954 


A —. 
LACK'S, St.Louis, Mo. “lew secount 12-34 $123.80; torus 60 days. used) 


® Unc-Benerero @ 
CREDIT INFORMATION 


a eae eeaetann eae 
CETIZENS MATIOWAL 


iS fi con tn Rene 828, 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK | was qpaned with them fo 
ur, Bleak | $rtdit accommodations hove deen requested 
53-28 Rat be cg 


MEMORARDUM : 


by Us om above account on Bovenber 13th, 


Surman oe 


Sammcsial_acsuuat 1s alge waixtaized by W- Dee in whieh sublatactars, 


“alagces are being maintained. 





1-26 = 35.00 | 





| Sates so eh aA et a 88 






Note, on the folder itself, the color-striped name tab, which facilitates 
filing, and the “Previous Information” stamp, which indicates transfer 
of earlier statements and correspondence to general files. 


being kept on top, followed by the 
Miscellaneous Credit Information 
Summary Sheet, the Credit Informa- 
tion Comment Sheet, the sheet con- 
taining trade checking reports, and 
so forth. This uniform arrangement 
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has many advantages. However, the 
use of multi-colored summary sheets 
has tended to further speed up use 

of the credit file. 
It is interesting to observe in this 
(Continued on page 741) 
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By GILBERT BALKAM 


“Better Public Relations” is the 
frequent subject of speeches, 
articles, and surveys. The new- 
business manager of the Quincy 
(Mass.) Trust Company ven- 
tures the suggestion that the 
solution lies, not in the me- 
chanics of the subject, but in 
the training and technique of 
the men who determine them. 


Sell Banking 


From The Customer’s Side Of The Desk 


HERE is probably no more 
pressing need today than for 


the banks to ‘‘get near’’ to their 
customers and closer to the public. 

If this is true, why isn’t more 
real progress in evidence along this 
line? Do our bankers realize it, with- 
out knowing how to go about it, or 
are they really unconscious of the 
need of it? In the majority of cases, 
the latter is the true condition, I 
believe. 

Contrast for a minute the develop- 
ment of the bank executive with 
that of the sales manager of the in- 
dustrial organization. The average 
bank executive, especially in our 
smaller banks, has grown up in the 
bank, with little or no experience 
outside. He has learned the routine 
and method thoroughly, but his point 
of view is almost entirely governed 
from the bank angle. He meets the 
public, yes, but in the bank atmos- 
phere. He hears the story of the cus- 
tomer, his problems and needs, but 
often fails to visualize the problem 
from the customer’s viewpoint. He 
is so shut in that he can’t free him- 
self sufficiently to understand or 
harmonize the customer angle. His 
life is largely spent in the operation 
of the bank, and his observations and 
decisions with customers are con- 
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trolled from the operating atmos- 
phere. 

He knows his business from the 
‘*production’’ angle but not so wel! 
in the sphere of ‘‘sales’’. He has 
lived and worked with his associates 
in the bank, but has seldom crossed 
the threshold of the office of his cus- 
tomer. 

The development of the sales man- 
ager in the industrial organization is 
quite different. He, too, has learned 
in detail all the factors of produc- 
tion, the reasons for the merits of 
his products, the methods under 
which they are made, the proper 
application of them in the market, 
and so on. 


® With this equipment, he is pre- 
pared to go out and sell his goods, 
mindful of his employer’s required 
conditions of sale and, at the same 
time, of the service requirements of 
his customer. He stands for the in- 
terests of his employer and at the 
same time the advantage of his cus- 
tomer. He ealls regularly on his 
trade, whether a sale is possible or 
not. He properly appraises the im- 
portance of maintaining contact, 
building confidence and cultivating 
friendship with those whom he sells 
or hopes to sell. 


Having demonstrated his ability 
to successfully represent his em- 
ployers in the field and build up their 
prestige with the trade, he is made 
sales manager. With a well rounded 
experience, he is recognized as an 
executive who realizes that good will, 
good goods, and good service go 
hand-in-hand in building the success 
of his company. Without satisfied 
customers, his organization could not 
long exist. 

He has learned from customers 
what they want and how they want 
it, and has materially assisted his 
employers in the development and 
perfecting of products to more fully 
meet the needs of the trade. He has 
brought his employer and his cus- 
tomers closer together, through an 
intelligent interpretation of their 
needs. And now he supervises and 
directs the operations of other sales- 
men in promoting and solidifying the 
mutual interests of his company and 
its customers. 

By salesmanship I do not mean 
high-pressure salesmanship, nor ped- 
dling, nor attempting to secure ac- 
counts from competitors ; not specific 
selling so much as general selling. 
What I do mean is salesmanship in 
its broadest and highest sense. | 
refer to an attitude of mind in oper- 
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ating—an indirect method of accom- 
plishing a particular thing—rather 
that the ordinary meaning of sales- 
manship. 

I mean building good-will for the 
bank by a type of sales-minded man- 
agement that is ‘‘not unmindful of 
public relations’’—an attitude and 
manner of operation that makes the 
institution effective in its efforts to 
be ‘‘sympathetically understood by 
the publie’’. The background of the 
banker in his attitude toward the 
eustomers and the public should be 
the same motivating force that pre- 
vails in the suecessful sales manager. 

Selling the bank should be a def- 
inite effort to get nearer to customers 
and the public through educational 
advertising, personalized contacts 
outside the bank as well as in it, thus 
stimulating a genuine feeling of 
cordiality and confidence on the part 
of the publie toward the bank. 

This is the type of selling that I 
want to emphasize—more particu- 
larly, selling the bank rather than 
particular services the bank may 
render. If we can successfully ac- 
complish the former, the latter will 
take care of itself. In other words, 
the sole object of work in the field 
should be to take the bank nearer to 
the people, creating a broader under- 
standing and deeper sympathy. 


® Banking is not a profession, the 
ethies of which prohibit the use of 
sound advertising and sane selling. 
It is a professional business which, 
because of its absolute dependence 
upon public understanding and ap- 
proval, demands more than almost 
any other class of business, correct 
interpretation through personal con- 
tact and educational advertising. 

Much may be learned from the 
customer which will enable the 
banker to operate with greater satis- 
faction to the public. Many times 
a customer, in the privacy of his own 
office, will disclose to an intelligent 
bank representative, irritating mat- 
ters which he would consider too 
trivial to mention to any officers in 
the bank with whom he may be very 
well acquainted. 

Customers appreciate the compli- 
ment of a call from the bank at their 
places of business. Recently I made 
two courtesy calls on important 
parties whose accounts were inactive. 
No mention was made of this fact, 
but within a few days they both 
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Points In Effective 
Customer Education 


Customers appreciate the com- 
pliment of a call from the bank 
at their places of business. 
<almeliaanan 
Customers discusg their banking 
problems much more freely in 
their own homes or offices. 
iinet 
Account analysis is explained 
better at the customer’s desk 
than at yours. 
a 
A personal call to discuss a com- 
plaint means a customer already 
half-mollified. 
cota 
Criticism of the bank is most 
readily discovered and _inter- 
preted through “field calls”. 
<unieiitiiiaan 
The competition of today is 
largely based on personalizing 
the bank to the public. 





made substantial deposits. Perhaps 
it was a coincidence—possibly an in- 
direct reminder—in any event, they 
started activity. 

In calling on parties at their 
homes who have closed their savings 
accounts and given no reasons, I 
have found great satisfaction in per- 
sonally thanking them for their ac- 
counts, expressing the hope that 
when they are ready they will use 
our bank again. Almost without ex- 
ception, they assure me that there 
was no dissatisfaction, thank me for 
the call, give me the real reason for 
closing the account, and state that 
when they can they will open an- 
other account with us. Whether they 
ever do or not, the way has been 
made easier for them to do so by 
breaking down the natural embar- 
rassment they would otherwise feel 
regarding coming into the bank 
again. Occasionally real reasons for 
dissatisfaction are disclosed. It is 
important for the bank to know 
these. 

Another important means of build- 
ing for the future of the bank is 
through personal calls on customers 
whose accounts are under analysis 
and subject to charge. Full discus- 
sion and explanation of the method 
involved not only sells the justice of 


the charge, but often results in 
larger balances and invariably stim- 
ulates increased confidence in the 
bank. 

This is a most important oppor- 
tunity for getting closer to customers 
and enlarging the basis of under- 
standing. Regular calls on all of the 
principal eustomers of the bank at 
their places of business pays large 
dividends in stimulating closer rela- 
tionships. 

Complaints by customers should 
be handled whenever possible at the 
customer’s home or place of business. 
The fact that you have gone out of 
your way to call on them gives you. 
an advantage at the outset in dis- 
cussing the matter and tends to mel- 
low the attitude of the customer. 
Evidence of sympathy, in admitting 
that you can readily understand 
their point of view, goes a long way 
toward favorable acceptance by the 
complainants of your explanation of 
the bank’s rights in the matter. If 
the bank has made an error, a prompt 
admission and apology, together with 
your assurance of greater care in the 
future, largely soothes the offended 
depositor, who knows all too well 
that the human factor is not in- 
fallible. 


Criticism of the bank by customers 
or non-customers is naturally more 
freely and frankly offered outside 
the bank than in it. Such erities can 
best be met and dealt with on their 
own grounds and much may be done 
to correct erroneous and mistaken 
points of view by the intelligent and 
sales-minded bank representative 
cruising around the field. He also 
secures a valuable picture of the way 
the publie is interpreting his bank. 


@ Bank problems are of two classes 
—those that are entirely internal and 
those that partially or fully affect the 
public. Those of the latter class are 
never adequately considered or 
solved until they are thoroughly 
studied through the eyes of the cus- 
tomer. The outside bank man, thor- 
oughly familiar with the attitude 
and opinion of the typical customer, 
ean be of valuable service in inter- 


preting the public to the officers and° 


directors. 

The bank has Service and Credit 
to sell. It may have an ample supply 
of both, but they are of little value 
until they are satisfactorily sold to 

(Continued on page 740) 
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We Taught Customers 
How To Use Deposit Tickets 


By H. L. DUNHAM 


The cashier of the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., 
describes an effective job of customer education. 


A WORD ABOUT DEPOSIT TICKETS 


A deposit ticket is @ permanent record filed for 
your protection and ours, and is available for ref- 
erence ot any time. Since deposit tickets ore im- 
portant records they should be carefully and prop- 
erly filled out and each item legibly listed in such 
@ monner as to assure ready recognition years later 
The following suggestions are made in the hope 
that our customers may have o better filed record 
of their transactions and ot the same time it will 
help us expedite the handling of an ever growing 
volume of such deposit records 


1. Make out the deposit ticket with either pen 
ond ink or on the typewriter (a pencil record 
is not permanent). Be sure thot the name of 
the account receiving credit is written in full 
exoctly as it is carried on our books. 

2. Enter the correct dote of the deposit. 

3. List currency and silver seporately in the 
spaces provided 

4. Sort your checks by bonks BEFORE listing 
eoch one separately on the deposit ticket. 
Write the nome of the bank or transit number 
(the transit number is always printed on the 
check beside the name of the bank’, as well 
es the amount of the check. Arrange the 
checks so that those on the Valley Notional, 
the Phoenix Notionol and the First National 
Banks may be listed in o group under their re- 
spective headings. (See example on opposite 
page). List omounts of all out-of-town and 
out-of-state checks under a miscellaneous 
classification. It is mot necessary to list the 
names of banks on which checks are drawn if 
those banks ore not in Phoenix 

Listing checks in this manner makes o better 
record, more quickly ond easily found in cose 
of necessity, and facilitates our bookkeeping 
department's handling of your items. 

5. Be sure each check is endorsed before it is 
deposited. 

6. Should you fail to bring your poss book, 
make out two deposit tickets. They should be 
exact duplicates. It will save your time ot the 
teller's window. 


It is our desire to give you friendly, courteous ond 
efficient service, and if you will be good enough to 
help by adopting the suggestions outlined above, we 
feel that we can improve our service and save valu- 
able time for you os well os for us. We sincerely 
appreciate your kind cooperation. 


HERE is a growing realization 

in all banks of the importance 
of customer education—specifically 
in relation to the true function of 
a bank and to various administra- 
tive policies. 

Carrying the process of education 
one step further, the Valley National 
Bank, of Phoenix, Arizona, decided 
to teach its customers how to make 
more efficient use of their bank by 
adopting a standardized method of 
preparing their deposit tickets. To 
acomplish this, we prepared the leaf- 
let which is reproduced here, mail- 
ing it to all depositors. 

You will note, in the sample de- 
posit ticket illustrated, that transit 
numbers are suggested as an alterna- 
tive to the bank names, in listing 
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SAMPLE DEPOSIT TICKET ll | 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


CURRENCY. 
suyen eee 


2 IY 25° 
FTS ARE ENDORSED 


NOTE IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO 
WRITE IN NAMES OF BANKS FOR 
OUT OF CITY AND OUT OF STATE 
CHECKS 
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ehecks. When the leaflet was being 
planned, we considered the advisa- 
bility of urging depositors to use 
the transit number only. Before the 
copy was set in type, however, one 
teller was alert enough to ‘‘test’’ it 
on several customers and employees 
from customers’ offices. It became 
immediately evident that the transit 
number alone was confusing to them 
and that attempts to explain its use 
met with little suecess. Rather than 
court frequent errors and endless 
questions, we finally compromised 
and used both number and name. 

Since we do not float our deposits 
for analysis purposes, we did not 
request a description of transit 
items—merely grouping them under 
‘*Miscellaneous’’. Our primary pur- 


pose in preparing this leaflet being 
to start the education of our custom- 
ers and facilitate the smooth opera- 
tion of our proof department, we 
tried to keep the instructions as few 
and as simple as possible. 


The response to this educational 
effort has been generous and very 
helpful. Many customers have ex- 
pressed wonder that such a lucid 
explanation of this fundamental 
banking operation was not given 
them long ago. We have been very 
pleased with the results and, with 
the assistance of the tellers who have 
been ‘‘following up’’ by helpful sug- 
gestions every day, we are making 
excellent progress. It is our plan 
to follow this first leaflet with other 
“‘education-suggestions’’ from time 
to time. 


Trading Under A 


Fictitious Name 


People with difficult or foreign 
names often trade under fictitious 
or assumed names. In many states 
and some cities these must be regis- 
tered. A recent fraud occurred 
where a man went into a bank, pre- 
sented an official certificate, showing 
that he was trading as the ‘‘A. B.C. 
Company’’, and opened an account. 
He had previously maintained first 
a savings and then a checking ac- 
count at a bank in another city, and 
the routine inquiry was answered 
cautiously but satisfactorily, by the 
bank in question. For several months 
transactions passed through the ac- 
count, deposits being in the form of 
checks, and withdrawals in cash. 
Then it was discovered that the 
checks were being stolen by an em- 
ployee from another ‘‘A. B. C. Com- 
pany’’ in a neighboring city, and 
that this account was simply a con- 
venient means of turning them into 
currency. 


Protection Explained 


After installing bandit resisting 
equipment, the Hardy Banking 
Company of North Baltimore, Ohio, 
held an open house on a Saturday 
afternoon and evening, to which the 
entire town was invited. The equip- 
ment was explained with the result 
that the people of the town have 
more confidence in the bank than 
ever before. 
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Outstanding 


small banks 

profit with 

RECORDAK 
SYSTEMS 


RECORDAK has won nation-wide recognition as a real 
Operating asset in banks of every type and size. And in 
small banks it has been especially appreciated. 


For the safeguards which Recordak provides are even 
more vital in small banks than they are in larger institu- 
tions. The savings up to 45% in per item costs... the in- 
creased efficiency and accuracy...the reduction in gen- 
eral operating cost, mean much to banks with limited 
checking deposits. 


Why not investigate Recordak? What it has done for 
other banks—it can do for yours. Recordak Corporation, 
(subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


The bank tllustrated is the Southbridge National, of Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, one of the leading banks in its locality. Recordak 
Systems are installed throughout. 
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Editorials Approved 


You had an editorial in one of 
your recent issues of which I ap- 
proved most heartily. 

It was to the effect that many 
banks have been closed up by the 
authorities that afterwards paid all 
depositors in full, and consequently 
must have been solvent, and the 
query as to why such banks were 
put out of business is rather difficult 
to answer. One can easily under- 
stand how, in quite a few cases, this 
ruthless closing of some of these 
banks was utterly uncalled for, while 
in some instances it was necessary to 
close them. It all depends on what 
kind of management the bank had. 
As a broad proposition, the author- 
ities should exercise the utmost dis- 
cretion in all such cases, and if the 
management was fair, they should 
have been allowed to continue, but 
under close supervision of the gov- 
ernment, and if it was manifest that 
the bank was working out all right. 
permit them to solve their fate. If, 
on the other hand, they were making 
no progress, then it was time enough 
to shut them up. 

T. R. FRENTZ, Cashier, 
New American Bank of Oshkosh, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Protecting Investment 
Values In Land 


A 32-page booklet has just been 
issued by -the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, giving some of the best 
material yet gathered on the subject 
of protecting farms against loss 
from soil erosion. 


Professor Dan Otis, the director 
of the Agricultural Commission, 
has been in the business of educat- 
ing farmers and bankers on the sub- 
ject of better farming for many 
years, and he has done a job on 
this booklet of which he may well 
be proud. 

Not only is the reading matter 
interesting and helpful, but the 
many photographs are fascinating 
and illustrative of the need of at- 
tention being given to this matter 
of soil erosion. 

Copies may be had by addressing 
the Agricultural Commission, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Two Christmas Bank Windows 
That Were Effective 


By 


MARIAN MOSHER 
IMPRESSIVE Christmas- 
week window—and by that 


A 
I mean, of course, the days 


between and including those most 
delightful of all holidays, Christ- 
mas and New Year, is given consid- 
erable thought in any progressive 
merehandising establishment. Stores 
want, and rightly so, their displays 
quite free of commercial intent 
at this sentimental and spiritual 
time. They decide to depend on the 
warm-hearted reaction of the pass- 
ing erowd to improve their stand- 
ing in the community—to reflect 
favorably for future business. 

A bank which uses a window for 
display purposes, and whose ‘‘build- 
ups’’ must always carry a degree 
of dignity far and above what is re- 
quired of other businesses, should 
surely keep this holiday principle 
in mind. 

I did, a few years back, and the 
results were very gratifying. Against 
a full, pleated background of rich 
red velvet, on an easel placed at just 
the proper height for street gazing, 
I set a beautiful painting of ‘‘The 
Madonna and Child’’ by Cima da 
Conegliano, an Italian painter of 
the fifteenth century. The painting 
was old, the wide gilt frame chipped 
and broken (it was borrowed from 
a bank customer who had gotten 
possession of it forty years before 
at an auction). No ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas’’ blazoned across the top, no 
bank message to the front—just the 
deep rich ‘‘core’’ of Christmas laid 
open for humanity to feast upon, to 
derive comfort from, to permit 
them to forget, if you will, the 
value of checking accounts, safe de- 
posit boxes, trust services—every- 
thing, in fact, which we spent the 
rest of the year urging them not 
te forget. 

But they didn’t forget these ser- 
vices—nor the window. Months 
after they spoke of it, praised it, 
wondered how a bank ever thought 
up anything so unusual. (Unusual, 
they meant, for an establishment 


supposed to be cold-hearted. Oh yes, 
they do think that of us. In spite 
of all that has been said, the mil- 
lions of words printed to the effect 
that your bank is your best friend, 
a good majority of people tighten 
up inside when they walk down a 
bank lobby). 

The head of the Art Department 
in our city schools had a piece about 
it in the daily paper. ‘‘When one 
stops to think that a bank em- 
ployee—’’ she began, and the said 
employee felt a little insulted, until 
the glowing praise for her institu- 
tion, further on, smoothed out per- 
sonal grievance. 

The owner of the picture took 
great interest in watching the 
crowds stop. They stood, she re- 
ported, as if waiting for a benedic- 
tion—drinking in its quiet beauty. 
It was indeed a pleasant experience 
for us all. 

The window preceding this one, 
and which was left in until the 
morning of December twenty-fourth, 
was a drawing one, too. 

In front of a fireplace made real- 
istic by the use of red cellophane 
covering a wire-protected bulb, and 
heaped over with small logs, were 
two sixteen-inch figures, enlarged 
photographs of children of a bank 
officer. Their eyes were on stock- 
ings attached to a white mantle 
built out from the imitation brick 
of the fireplace. A clock, book, and 
several gayly-tied gifts were on the 
mantle, and other home-like touches 
enlivened the room—such as the soft 
Oriental rug on the floor, a small 
needlepoint stool and a toy care- 
lessly placed at the feet of the 
children. 

The tie-up card said: ‘‘There will 
always be Christmas for them, even 
if Dad steps out of the picture, for 
he has established a trust fund to 
take care of their wants. Step into 
our Trust Department and talk over 
a like plan for your tots.”’ 

Word got around that the figures 
were real children, and what an 
interest that created! Thus again, 
the human touch in the face your 
bank puts on through its windows. 
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HERES A FINE GIFT FOR 

ANY BOY oR GIRL—- AND 

a WITH EACH lor2 YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


CHILD LIFE THIS YEAR 
IMGOING TO GIVE A BIG 
72 PAGE BOOK or FUN 


THIS Christmas Gift for ‘Boys and Girls 


LASTS A WHOLE YEAR 


12 Months (1 year) CHILD LIFE 


For the perfect answer to most gift problems for 
boys and girls, give Cuttp Lire magazine for one 
year, or two years, together with the thrilling new 
Cup Lire Book or Fun. 


A year’s subscription to Cu1tp Lire magazine 
brings to any child between the ages of 3-13, 
12issues filled with delight. Book length serial stories, 
tales of adventure, dramas of history, picture 
puzzles, games, simple recipes for venturesome 
young cooks to try, pictures of strange lands and 
peoples, nursery stories—and hundreds of other 
features guaranteed to bring a 12 times yearly 
thrill of pleasure to any child. Constructive and 
entertaining, Cu1Lp Lire magazine is designed to 
provide the best in that highly selective world 
which interests children. 

As an additional Christmas gift this year the 
Cuitp Lire Book or Fun will be given with every 
one or two year subscription to Curip Lire mailed 


CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed is $..... .for subscriptions to Child Life 
and free copies of “The Child Life Book of Fun.” 


From 
Address 
City 
Name 
Address 


City State 


Olyear O2@years Card from 


72 Page BOOK OF FUN 


before January 15, 1936. It is a big colorful 72 
page book filled with stories and games, puzzles 
and pictures, poems and workshop plans, cut-outs, 
adventures—enough to fill the holiday hours, and 
the weeks and months to come with the very best 
entertainment a boy or girl ever had. It’s gay 
and colorful, a special holiday sample of the treats 
which Cuitp Lire magazine holds the year round 
for its thousands of youthful followers. 


Gift Subscription 
ers 


1 year 
ae 

2 gifts (1 yr. each) 

3 gifts (1 yr. each) 
BOOK OF FUN FREE 


An attractive Christmas 
Card announces your gift 


One Year—$3 

Two Years—$4.50 

2 One Year Gifts—$4.50 
3 One Year Gifts—86.75 


The Children's Own Magazine is 
coming to you every momh 


Name _ 
Address __ 
Olyear O2years Card from 
Name 


Address 


City ” State 
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Careful, individual attention 
is accorded 


every customer problem 


It is an idea which has prevailed at The Northern Trust Company 
since this institution was first founded 46 years ago. The friendly 
practice of giving unhurried, individual consideration to the prob- 
lems of every customer. Conservative banks which have selected 
this institution as Chicago correspondent have found substantial 
benefits in this concept of client relationships. Inquiries are invited 
from other out-of-town banks holding similar ideas. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 


Banker And 


Manufacturer Unite 


(Continued from page 724) 


So, lately, manufacturers have cru- 
saded into small towns in a way 
that is sure to make them the focal 
point of 1936 buying activity—and 
1936 will be a big year in the home 
appliance markets! 

Finally, the small town market is 
more able to buy. Small towners pay 
lower rents, have no garage bills, 
no carfares, no expensive theaters, 
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* 


entertain and eat at home, pay lower 
telephone bills and are not exposed 
to the expensive social demands that 
big city living encourages. 

Nor have small towns suffered 
from unemployment as have big 
cities. The American Federation of 
Labor estimates show 14.9% unem- 
ployment for towns under 10,000 
population as compared with 29% 
for metropolitan centers. Further, 
during their greatest climb, relief 
expenditures increased about twice 
as fast in cities over 100,000 popu- 


lation as in small towns. The depres- 
sion fell harder on industrial fami- 
lies. Small towns have a great agri- 
eultural backing and it is known 
that the farmer has more real money 
to spend now than at any time in the 
past decade. From any angle you 
view it, small towns are more able to 
buy. 

Ten years from now, we will un- 
doubtedly look back at this as the 
start of another great wave of pros- 
perity. And those who have had a 
part in constructing it, will enjoy 
the emoluments which are the auto- 
matie rewards of profound service. 

Never before in American busi- 
ness has a prosperity been based 
upon something so sound as the 
enrichment of the home. And those 
who have contributed most, will be 
the small town bankers who now 
see the trend and realize their re- 
sponsibility in developing it. There 
must be some social excuse for busi- 
ness existence in the years ahead. 

The old laissez-faire days have 
gone. And the days of selfish ex- 
ploitation have gone. The profits 
ahead are going to those who are 
impelled, primarily, by the good 
they know they are doing to their 
communities and their feeling of 
obligation in tirelessly rendering 
that service. Who, then, has a 
greater opportunity than the small 
town banker? By stimulating the 
great desire for things among these 
small town families, they can create 
a momentum that will turn all as- 
sets liquid again. And in so doing, 
they render the greatest public ser- 
vice, that will pay highest dividends 
in new application and goodwill. 


Sell Banking From 
The Customer’s Side 
Of The Desk 


(Continued from paye 735) 


the public—and sold, not entirely in 
the way that the bank wants to sell 
them, but in the manner that the 
publie wants to buy them, within the 
limits of sound banking. The sales- 
minded banker is constantly on the 
alert to accomplish this in the largest 
possible way. 

Some one has well said of confi- 
dence that ‘‘the bank should not only 
deserve it—it should possess it”. 
The best way to accomplish this is in 
developing and maintaining a spirit 
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of cordial and sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of the public— 
personalizing the bank as to char- 
acter and method of operating in the 
eyes of the individuals of the com- 
munity. 

The competition of today is large- 
ly based on personalizing the bank 
to the public—establishing the in- 
dividuality of the institution. The 
bank that appeals through its efforts 
to be personally helpful, and dis- 
places in the mind of the public the 
picture of a cold, impersonal, indif- 
ferent organization with'that of an 
honest, personalized interest-bearing 
group of approachable and cordial 
individuals, will win the enthusiastic 
approval and recognition of the 
publie. 

The sales-minded banker of today 
will sell his bank to the public 
through aggressive personal service 
and educational advertising com- 
bined with sound banking. Sound 
banking in the terms of today in- 
volves sound salesmanship. Sound 
salesmanship maintains and pro- 
motes the sound bank. 

We cannot afford to be ‘‘unmind- 
ful of public relations’’ and we must 
make the bank ‘‘effective in its ef- 
forts to be sympathetically under- 
stood by the public’’. That banker 
who first of all studies to understand 
the public and then patiently and 
judiciously strives to interpret his 
bank to the people—he is the sales- 
minded banker. 


Better Credit 


Information 
(Continued from page 733) 


connection that the efficient opera- 
tion of the credit file depends to a 
considerable extent on the use of 
colored name tabs, to conform with 
the alphabetical segregations. This 
is intended to prevent misfiling and 
to speed up the work of the file clerk. 
In modernizing the equipment we 
installed folders which possessed this 
particular feature, resulting in a 
considerable improvement in effi- 
ciency, as has been the case with the 
multi-colored summary sheets. 

The Comparative Financial State- 
ment form, placed on top in the 
folder, is of a brownish tint, fol- 
lowed by an eggshell colored sheet 
known as ‘‘ Miscellaneous Credit In- 
formation.’’ This is used to note 
data obtained from legal newspapers 


The First 
Bank of 


Nation al 
Chicago 


Statement of Condition November 1, 1935 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . P 


° . ° - $403,611,914.50 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, ‘ 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Accepuanees, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 


$183,523,114.44 


12,022,228.12 

77,850,430.76 
550,000.00 273,945,773.32 
; 69,42 1,339.69 

181,955,015.78 
9,118,512.70 
1,909,572.16 
1,800,000.00 
2,563,559.19 
2,582,024.91 
661,323.77 

$947,569,036.02 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Preferred, 

Capital Stock—Common, 

Surplus Fund, ° 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Special Reserve, . 

Discount Collected ous: not Sanned 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., e " 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . ‘ 

Demand Deposits, P 
Deposits of Public Funds, . 


Liabilities other than those above stated, . ‘ mx 


$152,575,442.59 
611,601,029.54 
110,044,262.52 874,220,734.65 


$25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
2,340,967.76 
5,000,000.00 
438,582.81 
2,628,902.68 
2,774,171.54 


. . . 


165,676.58 
$947,569,036.02 


and service, and such information as 
returned checks because of insuffi- 
eient funds. The ‘‘Credit Informa- 
tion Comment Sheet’’, which follows, 
is of a pink color, and is used to sum- 
marize comments received from other 
banks doing business with the indi- 
vidual or corporation. The ‘‘ Credit 
Information’’ form, of a blue color, 
is used for trade checking data. To 
record real estate loans made to the 
individual or corporation, based on 
information furnished by the bank’s 
real estate department, a green col- 
ored sheet is used. 
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Along with these sheets and legal 
forms, such as Continuing Guar- 
antee and Partnership Agreement, 
the folder contains also the last three 
individual statements and carbon 
copies of letters sent to those who 
have requested credit information 
about individuals or corporations. 
As a rule only carbon copies of the 
last three letters are preserved in the 
folder. These are typed on yellow 
sheets, and are for the reference of 
the credit department in answering 
future requests of the same nature. 
Only the last three individual state- 
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Live Stock National meets the modern de- 
mand for quick action with specialized fa- 
cilities and a trained personnel. 


Take the transfer of live stock sale receipts 
for example. They are handled here by a 
specially trained staff. Funds are credited to 
shippers at their local banks in the shortest 
possible time. Collections, too, are handled 
with unfailing efficiency and precision — and 
with all the speed that modern transportation 
and modern methods afford. 


Hundreds of correspondents are receiving 
quicker service and saving the loss of income 
due to excessive “float” by routing their Chi- 
cago transit items through Live Stock National 


—“The Bank at the Yards.” 


Jhe LEVE STOCK 
NATIONAL BANK 


UNION STOCK YARDS of 


ments are kept in the folder, and as 
a current statement is added the one 
on the bottom of the group is auto- 
matically placed in the transfer file. 
When obsolete matter is so removed 
from the folder the inside of the 
back cover is stamped, ‘‘ Previous 
Information Transferred’’. 

In summarizing credit informa- 
tion on the colored sheets, red ink is 
used to designate anything of a de- 
rogatory nature about the individual 
or corporation who has applied for 
or holds a loan. Either the informa- 
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tion is typed in red ink, or as is the 
ease in quotations from credit re- 
ports, underlined in red. Thus, if 
the party has been sued on a note, 
or has filed a homestead, this fact is 
summarized in red on the ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Credit Information’’ sheet. 
In the trade checking reports, which 
are quoted verbatim or summarized 
on the ‘‘Credit Information’’ blue 
sheet, phrases and whole sentences 
are thus underlined. 

In all cases, where summaries are 
recorded on the various sheets, these 


are followed by the initials of the 
stenographer, and the signature of 
the loan officer who has dictated and 
checked the summary. The forms 
have been designed with a column at 
the left, in which information is 
typed to indicate the source of the 
trade checking information, the date, 
how the source is listed or rated, the 
amount rated, and the trade check- 
er’s initials. This information serves 
two important purposes. First of 
all, it indicates to the loan officer the 
importance of the trade checking, 
based on the rating of the firm. 
Secondly, it serves as an index to the 
correspondence file, so that the of- 
ficer who desires to see the original 
correspondence on any matter may 
obtain same quickly. 


Special care is taken to check the 
summaries, particularly where the 
loan officer has dictated them from 
correspondence with other banks. 
Usually the information can be re- 
duced to a paragraph or two, typed 
directly on the ‘‘ Credit Information 
Comment Sheet’’ from the stenog- 
rapher’s notebook. It is also impor- 
tant that the loan officer’s signature 
be legible, and to assure this we have 
devised a rubber stamp containing 
the first letter in each loan officer’s 
name, with dashes to separate these 
letters. The loan officer notes his 
initialed signature next to the re- 
spective letter. We no longer experi- 
ence any difficulty in identifying the 
signatures of officers who have han- 
dled the details connected with loans. 


Reflections Of A 
Bank President 


(Continued from page 728) 


States who really understand money 
and banking in all its phases. After 
many years of experience I am in- 
clined to believe that statement. No 
other type of business has more gov- 
ernment rules and regulations and 
more supervision than that of bank- 
ing. 

It has been estimated that the 
United States has passed more laws 
regulating banking than all the rest 
of the world combined. Innumerable 
changes have been made in the last 
few years. The most recent measure 
is what is known as the Bank Act 
of 1935, and is probably more far- 
reaching than any similar measure 
since the establishment of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve System. The govern- 
ment will undoubtedly have more 
control over banks in the future than 
it has had in the past. 

The tendency now is for fewer 
and larger banks throughout the 
country, and this we believe is in 
the interest of the public. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that no 
amount of supervision can be sub- 
stituted for sound management; it 
never has been and never will be. 


A Committee Directs 
Our Trust Policies 


(Continued from page 715) 


necessary to know, at once, the vari- 
ous trusts in which the security is 
held as an investment. To secure 
such information, and as a further 
aid to the committee, in its continu- 
ous review of securities as a group, 
our analytical department main- 
tains a dual record, listing each 
security or investment as a group, 
and by trust. A full and complete 
record of the proceedings at each 
committee meeting is kept by the 
secretary, in compliance with the 
regulations of the comptroller of the 
currency, aS a permanent record, 
and for our own protection. 


By a rigid adherence to the fore- 
going procedure, coupled with a 
eareful and painstaking selection of 
investments deemed suitable for 
trust purposes, having in mind at 
all times the terms of each respee- 
tive trust and the objects sought 
to be accomplished therein, we 
conscientiously believe that we are 
fulfilling, to the extent humanly 
possible, the obligations imposed 
upon us by those whose confidence 
we have merited. 


This Map Cuts 
Sorting Costs 


(Continued from page 718) 


When a state bank check shows 
up in the sorting, the operator first 
glances at the map to see if the 
state is colored black. If it is, the 
check is thrown into those going to 
the federal reserve bank. If it is not 
in a state colored black, she turns 
quickly to the visible file, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, she 
has discovered whether the point is 
no-par or par. 

In making this check, we found 


CONTINENTAL [LLINOIS: 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
- TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, November 1, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


$294,945,489.37 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 


‘Unpledged . 
Pledged* . 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Bank- 


ing House 
Other Resources 


$413,599,664.54 
114,246,763.48 527,846,428.02 


47,244,176.83 
183,747,165.33 
2,580,000.00 
1,719,232.77 
13,225.96 
4,824,179.16 
13,850,000.00 


5,125,572.88 
355,048.88 


$1,082,250,519.20 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
General 
Public Funds . 


Acceptances 


Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 
Income Collected but Not Earned 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contin- 
gencies 


10,000,000.00 


$840,360,434.79 
132,144,021.49 $972,504,456.28 


1,721,698.21 
13,225.96 
6,563,700.01 
402,363.12 


$50,000,000.00 
. 25,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 
5,045,075.62 


101,045,075.62 
$1,082,250,519.20 


* To secure public, trust department and bank receivers’ funds 


that the following states have fewer 
par points than no-par points: 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Florida. 

The states that have fewer no-par 
points than par points are: Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky. West Virginia, and Virginia. 
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The map reproduced here will 
serve on any sorting desk to point 
out the states in which no sorting 
need be done, and also to point out 
those states in which the list on the 
visible index is a list of par points 
as well as those states in which the 
list records only the no-par points. 
The states in which par is in the 
minority are shaded with slanting 
lines on the map. 

Our bank is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and we sort 
items on the seventh district, com- 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT 


1935 


of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of November 1, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Securities. 


State and Municipal Securities . 


Collateral Demand Loans to Banks and Brokers. 


Loans, Discounts and Investments . 
Banking Houses . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


$257,650,684.15 
135,115,671.45 
28,404,700.97 
19,525,493.94 
249,110,135.15 
13,632,793.92 
6,792,715.48 
48,616.15 
3,418,63 1.02 


Total $713,699,442.23 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Profits 


$27,812,500.00 


47,599,248.47 $75,411,748.47 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, dureseren 


Discount, and Contingencies. . 


Acceptances Executed for Customers 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 


10,503,886.29 
7,388,452.10 
636,445.26 


Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 


200,000.00 
619,558,910.11 


$713,699,442.23 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially 
owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston, 
are not included in the above statement. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


prising the states of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
into five separate letters, one for 
each state. We have one additional 
letter which might be described as 
‘all other par items,’’ which are 
those on the balance of the country, 
collectible at par through the fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

The items left are those that are 
not collectible at par. We collect 
these through our Chicago corres- 
pondent. All that a checker asks, 
therefore, is, ‘‘Is this a par item or 
a no-par item?’’ Checks from na- 
tional banks, of course, are at once 
thrown into the par pile. 
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The difficulty in using the par list 
supplied by the federal reserve bank 
is that the leaves have to be 
thumbed through in order to find 
the state you desire. Instead of do- 
ing this every time a check has to 
be looked up, I did all of this work 
for the sorter at one time by com- 
paring the names of all towns and 
banks in the key book with the par 
list. 

On our visible file, each town 
name or bank name as the case may 
be is on a separate card. If the bank 
changes its method, the card can be 
taken out or a new card can be put 
in. The federal reserve supplies us 


changes at least once each month. 

Perhaps I ought to explain that 
there are a few cases in which one 
bank in a town will accept checks 
at par and another will not. In 
that case, the name of the bank has 
to be put into this visible file. If 
all of the banks in the town are 
alike, then only the name of the 
town is used. 


We have found that our checker 
soon becomes accustomed to the 
states colored black on the map and 
also soon learns by heart the names 
of the towns in those states where 
there are only a few listed. Refer- 
ence is made to the table, therefore, 
only for the states that have the 
longest lists. There are something 
over 2,000 towns in which exchange 
charges are made, so it is obviously 
difficult for any sorter to memorize 
all of these. That is why the com- 
bination of the map and the visible 
list has proved so valuable. 

It is interesting to see how the 
states seem to go in groups. You 
see that the black states are in two 
groups, one on each coast. You see 
also that the shaded states—that is, 
those shaded with diagonal lines— 
are also in two groups, one in the 
southeast and one in the north cen- 
tral states. 


We do not need to make separate 
letters for the no-par towns. All we 
need to do is to get them all to- 
gether, because we send them to our 
correspondent. In the correspon- 
dent’s transit room, however, these 
have to be separated. There, again, 
the knowledge of the no-par towns 
is necessary, so, no matter what the 
size of bank, this map and list is 
very handy. 

I have noticed that some banks 
post their list on typewritten sheets 
above the sorting desk. I know of 
other banks that have the list under 
a glass top of the desk, above which 
the sorting compartments are lo- 
eated. No matter how or where the 
list is used, however, the map is 
helpful in every case, because it 
at once points out those states on 
which no sorting needs to be done. 

Before we put this system into 
operation, we mis-sorted checks oc- 
casionally and these, of course, were 
sent back to us from the federal re- 
serve bank. That caused delay and 
added expense in our work. This 
new system has almost eliminated 
mis-sorts. 
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This is not our greatest advantage, 
however. We are able to get our 
work completed in much less time 
than heretofore. As a matter of fact, 
our system of handling work is to 
keep it running uniformly through- 
out the day by collecting items from 
the tellers at frequent intervals, as 
I have explained in a previous ar- 
ticle. By saving time in all of our 
operations, we are able to keep 
right up to the minute every hour 
the bank is open. 

To make the saving more concrete, 
let me say that our sorting clerk 
has been able to handle a 100% 
increase in number of items sorted. 
During October, for example, one 
clerk handled 66,000 items besides 
listing all checks and helping in the 
proof department. 

Since experimenting with maps 
in our transit work, I have become 
enthusiastic about their use. I keep 
a quantity of blank United States 
outline maps in my desk and fre- 
quently experiment with other ideas, 
some of which may work out as sav- 
ings. These outline maps cost so 
little and are so valuable in visual- 
izing the country for transit work, 
that I would not think of being with- 
out them. 


A Sales Lesson 
For Bankers 


Why can’t we take a lesson from 
the automobile industry, which was 
first to start up after the business 
decline? Its dealers do not sit in 
their stores and wait for customers 
to come to them. They go to the 
home or the place of business— 
there they make customers. A 
banker can do a similar thing. 


Whose fault is it if your custom- 
ers think that their credit is based 
on the value of their capital assets? 


Isn’t there more advantage to be 
gained from letting your community 
believe that the bank belongs to all 
of its customers than there is to 
convey the impression that it is an 
outside organization that must be 
begged for accommodation. 


Moral support is often as import- 
ant as financial support given to 
your local business man. 


THe annoyance of having 
your customers draw checks 


(as they sometimes will) 


against uncollected funds, 
can be reduced to a mini- 
mum by sending your busi- 
ness through us. 


Our extensive direct con- 
nections provide the shortest 
distance between any two 


points: our continuously 
operating transit and collec- 
tion departments preclude 
all avoidable delays. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 


$30,000,000 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Bankers Speak Up 
At A. B. A. 


(Continued from page 717) 


bankers. At least several states have 
featured various phases of educa- 
tional work, particularly customer 
relations, at numerous meetings.’’ 

The various conferences and divi- 
sions were particularly interesting 
beeause of the free-play of practical 
conversation. For example, in the 
State Bank Division, a chairman of 
the board of an Illinois bank, asked 
the practical question: ‘‘Why were 
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we required, when we had a million 
dollars of cash on hand, to sell $200,- 
000 worth of debentures to the 
R.F.C.?”’ 

The banker said, ‘‘We were ex- 
amined in November. In January 
the State Banking Department told 
us that we would have to sell $200,- 
000 in debentures to the R.F.C. We 
had a million dollars in cash, and 
did not need a dime of the $200,000 
which we were forced to take. We 
eliminated all slow paper from our 
surplus accounts and complied with 
every other requirement, but we did 
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Clock Watchin g 


impedes most types of work, but it plays an 


important part in correspondent banking. 


Our Transit Department devotes constant study 


to ways of cutting time to various points — follows 


changing schedules — watches for opportunities 


to save a whole banking day on the other end by 


cutting a few minutes on our end. 


We welcome the opportunity to do your clock- 


watching in Cleveland —and perform any other 


services you may require of a correspondent in 


this territory. 


THE 


NATIONAL City BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND’S OLDEST 


not receive a report of our examina- 
tion until over a month after we 
were forced to sell these debentures. 
We feel that we are losing $8,000 a 
year on the $200,000 at the 4% 
which we are forced to pay. Why 
were we compelled to do this? Our 
recovery was stopped by this $8,000 
additional tax.’’ 

After some bantering back and 
forth, the final conclusion was that 
no one knew the answer—at least 
no one who was present. An R.F.C. 
employee stated that it was not the 
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BANK = FOUNDED 18645 


R.F.C. that forced the bank to sell 
the debentures but rather the local 
state banking department. 

The president of the Savings 
Bank Division, T. J. Caldwell, vice 
president of the Union National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, made an 
interesting statement with respect 
to insurance on savings accounts 
and building and loan shares as 
follows: 

‘Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived at the headquarters office 
relative to the difference in the char- 


acter of insurance between savings 
accounts and stock in building and 
loan or savings and loan associations, 
In each ease, the law is explicit, but 
the man in the street, the potential 
customer, both of the bank and of 
the savings and loan association, 
does not know that a depositor in a 
bank, in the event of the bank’s 
failure, is to be paid within a few 
weeks in cash, up to the limit of 
his deposit if it does not ‘exceed $5.- 
000; whereas, the owner of stock in 
a building and loan association, is 
to receive but 10% in eash, and is 
not promised the total amount until 
a lapse of three years, with a mate- 
rial loss of interest.”’ 

In his address before the conven- 
tion, Leo T. Crowley, chairman of 
the board of directors, of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
made some significant statements, 
among which are the following: 


‘Having in mind that there are 
limitations imposed by _ circum- 
stances, over which we have no con- 
trol, to what any of us ean do, let 
me first point out the ways that are 
open to the Corporation. The new 
powers given to it under Title I, in 
my opinion, are sufficiently ample 
to carry out the purpose Congress 
had in mind in establishing the plan 
of deposit insurance so that addi- 
tional legislation affecting the Cor- 
poration at the coming session of 
Congress ought not to be necessary. 

‘*One of the best services the Cor- 
poration can render to banking is 
in sternly refusing to insure banks 
which have no hope of surviving. 
You will recall that, under the old 
law, any bank which was merely 
solvent was entitled to the benefits 
of insurance. At that time it was 
very difficult to determine solvency. 
Under the new law the following 
factors must be taken into consider- 
ation: 


1. The financial history and con- 
dition of the bank. 

2. The adequacy of its capital 
structure. 

3. Its future earnings prospects. 

4. The general character of its 
management. 

5. The convenience and needs of 
the community to be served by the 
bank. 

6. Whether or not its corporate 
powers are consistent with the pur- 
poses of the law. 

‘*A fair application and consider- 
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ation of these elements will do jus- 
tice not only to applying banks, but 
also to those which are already in- 
sured. This new provision of the 
w recognizes the insurance prin- 
ciple that the acceptance of too 
wny hazardous risks reduces the 
soundness and safety of the insur- 
mee afforded the good risks. It P 
should help to prevent a recurrence |} NOVEMBER 1, 1935 
the evil which is to be greatly |] ay 


feared, namely, the return of the 
' THE RESOURCES 


er-banked condition of the early 
Cash and Due from Banks $57,881,944.99 


twenties. ’’ inks 
‘ ; U. S. Government Obligations, 
There was real fireworks in the direct and guaranteed— 


eonvention on November 13, when (Pledged). .. .$ 6,983,067.82 
political feeling became very evi- (Unpledged) . ._41,058,929.26 
dent. Trouble had been brewing aero and Securities— 
ia aed we edged). ... None 

over the nomination of a second (Unpledged) . . $17,692,115.19 $17,692,115.19 
viee president ever since the name Demand Loans Sree 
of E. G. Bennett, formerly a Di- Real Estate Loans 9,620,840.34 
rector of the Federal Deposit Insur- Time Loans . 10,983,387.30 
ance Corporation, and a partner of a ppp termes ap eer renewed Mercantile- 
Marriner S. Eccles in a Utah bank, 

had been proposed for the position 























STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce . 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 























48,041,997.08 $105,923,942.07 





46,760,432.74 
6,000,000.00 








360,000.00 


Commerce Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
of second vice president. 


oom with no Liabilities. Its Assets consist entirely of U. 
S. Government Obligations, carried at par.) 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 

The opposition was based on the 
statement that it had seemed quite 
evident that the powerful American 
Bankers Association was being de- 
livered into the hands of one party. 

Orval W. Adams, also a Utah 
banker, but very outspoken against 
current governmental activities, and 
Frank W. Brooks, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
had been spoken of as nominees. 
The nominating committee, however, 
by a very small margin, proposed 
Mr. Bennett to the convention. Im- 
mediate opposition arose on the 
floor and Mr. Adams was nominated. 
President Hecht announced that a 
secret ballot would be taken, but 
while this ballot was in progress, 
word was sent to the convention 
floor that Mr. Bennett had with- 
drawn. 

During this same session, a num- 
ber of stinging facts had been 
brought out by Lewis H. Brown, 
president of the Johns-Manville 
Corp., in connection with the pres- 
ent high taxing tendency. Among 
other things, Mr. Brown stated: 
“In 1934 taxes on automobile own- 
ers, including license fees, gasoline 
taxes, and taxes on the automobile 
as personal property, exceeded $1,- 
200,000,000, which is larger than 
the $1,147,000,000 received by auto- 
mobile manufacturers for the cars 


they sold to dealers in that same 
year.’’ 


Real Estate (Company's Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 

Other Real Estate 

Overdrafts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends 


of Credit 


Other Deposits, Demand .... 
Other Deposits, Time 








. «+ + $2,356,298.41 
Reserve for Dividends Declared . . 


Bank's Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 


Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . $ 8,974,569.23 
108,890,574.52 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


2,500,000.00 

700,000.00 

1,500,000.00 
7,085.49 . 


153,148.53 
39,898.25 


$10,000,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

100,000.00 2,456,298.41 
304,519.66 
723,000.00 
7,148.00 





153,148.53 


30,435,248.73 148,300,392.48 
$163,944,507.08 














J 














Mr. Brown said, ‘‘ Politicians are 
willing to turn this country up-side- 
down to save each family a few 
cents a month on their electric light 
bills, but there has been very little 
said by any Congressman against 
the taxes levied on tobacco, beer, or 
gasoline, that contribute so much 
to the pleasure that the average man 
ean fully enjoy. The annual inter- 
est charges on the federal debt to- 
day are greater than the entire cost 
of the federal government in 1916, 
despite the fact that bond refund- 
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ing operations reduced the average 
interest rate on government obliga- 
tions from 3.8% in 1930 to 2.7% 
in 1935. 

This was a convention that will 
long be remembered. It was a con- 
vention in which bankers said 
frankly what they had in their 
minds. 


The examiner’s opinion of various 
items in your borrower’s statements 
ean be very helpful to you if you 
diseuss them with him freely. 


747 





In the October issue, an editorial was 
published, discussing the proposition of 
collecting exchange charges from the per- 
son writing the check, instead of from the 
person who receives it. 

This proposition was based on the 
theory that a real service is rendered to 
the writer of the check, who, according 
to his contract with the wholesaler or 
manufacturer from whom he bought, is 
obligated to pay the face of the check 
sent to the seller. 

It happens that only about 2,000 banks 
make such charges. These are banks that 
are not members of the Federal Reserve 
System. All member banks must par 
their checks. 

Some readers mistook the proposition 
and wrote letters defending the charge 
made to non-customers who bring a for- 
eign check to the bank to be cashed. This, 
of course, is a service to the payee, but 
the editorial did not refer to that type 
of transaction. 


ESTABLISHED 


The letters here reproduced are inter- 
esting. We believe they will be helpful 
to our readers. 


Sellers Should Educate Buyers 


If people at distant points accept 
personal checks from purchasers, 
they should be willing to do one of 
two things: Either clear the check 
in the normal way through the fed- 
eral reserve banks and clearing 
houses, and thus receive their funds 
at par; or they should insist that 
the purchaser (maker of the check) 
send a draft or federal reserve ex- 
ehange which they can use at par 
in their own bank, and in their own 
city, thus making the remitter pay 
the cost of the draft. 


MARCH 24, 1933 
* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$300,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 
DETROIT 


Detroit, Michigan 


LETTERS 


to 


the 
Editor 


If the payee of a cheek has suft- 
cient interest in the business en- 
tailed to desire to send it direct to 
the bank upon which it is drawn, 
requesting said bank to make a 
special remittance to pay that one 
item, it involves considerable ex- 
pense and time and extra non- 
mechanical trouble aside from the 
usual routine to handle such items. 
We charge on such items and we 
have no qualms of conscience in do- 
ing so because we feel that we are 
certainly entitled to a charge for 
the service of handling such 


pecially routed items. 


(S. H. Davis, Pres. 
Park National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo.) 


es- 


Exchange In Price Of Goods 


The concluding sentence in your 
recent editorial entitled ‘‘ Charges 
Where They Belong’’ requested that 
a defense be offered on behalf of the 
present practice of payee banks 
charging the payee for service in 
handling checks sent them for col- 
lection. 

Our checks read ‘‘pay to the 
order of’’. They do not read ‘‘ charge 
my account and transmit by mail 
$100 in currency to St. Louis’’ or 
‘‘charge to my account and send a 
draft at par in payment of this 
check to John Smith in Seattle.” 

They merely order the payee bank 
to pay a certain sum to a named 
person or his order. If the payee 
were to present his check in person 
to the drawee bank, he of course, 
would receive cash over the counter. 
However, if he chooses to send some 
one in his place, or to send the 
check to the bank by mail, or to 
give it to a collecting agency, he is 
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doing the hiring and should pay 
the wage. The drawee bank, not 
knowing the actual owner or 
the consideration involved, should 
charge the one presenting. 

Your editorial considers the re- 
lationship existing between the 
buyer and the seller of goods at the 
time the buyer makes settlement 
and you state that the buyer should 
pay for the transfer of funds. I 
also believe he should. But the 
transfer fee should be included in 
the bill for the goods. 

In placing a price on his wares 
the seller takes into consideration 
the value of his money. He knows 
the number of his customers who 
will take discount for cash, what 
percentage of his goods will be paid 
for at the end of 30, 60, or 90 days, 
and can estimate the percentage of 
accounts that will become bad debts. 

Perhaps he sells on the install- 
ment plan. He knows the distance 
checks will have to travel to him 
and away from him, and the rental 
value of the money represented. 
These items are all counted when 
he figures cost. He can surely fig- 
ure in the small exchange fee on 
the checks. 

However, not all checks are given 
in payment of purchases. There are 
gifts, loans, and so on. Suppose 
John Jones, living in Pennsylvania, 
gives his next door neighbor a 
check on the home town bank. The 
same day, the neighbor leaves for 
Florida, and later gives the check 
to a Miami bank for collection, not 
having had a chance to eash it at 
the drawee bank before starting 
South. The Pennsylvania bank 
surely should not be expected to 
charge the maker’s account with 
the service fee. 


The payee bank being ready at 
all times to pay the cash over the 
counter, and not being in position 
to know the circumstances, time, 
consideration, and so on, in respect 
to its customers’ checks should not 
charge the maker’s account with 
the service fee. 

I come to the conclusion that the 
present practice is correct, whether 
the items are presented one at a 


time or a thousand at a time. 


(A. O. Farquhar, Asst. Cashier, 
Union National Bank, Donora, 
Pennsylvania.) 


What is credit except earning 
ability ? 
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Check-Cashing Fee Justified 


A man comes into my bank with 
a check on an out-of-town bank, 
maybe 10, 50, or 100 miles distant. 
He wants it cashed. We have no 
interest in the cashing of that check 
at all. But to accommodate him, and 
save him from making a trip to the 
bank on which the check is drawn,” 
we cash the check for him. For that 
service rendered to him we charge 
a small, reasonable, and fair fee to 
eover the cost of paying out our 
money in advance of making the 
collection and for expense incident 
to the collection of said check. 

That small, reasonable, and fair 
service charge is also to help us 
take care of our overhead. If we 
didn’t render that man a service, 


what did we do? 


(E. D. Skillman, President, 
State Bank of Irene, Irene, 
South Dakota.) 


Restore Banking 


Leadership 


(Continued from page 713) 


research in banking be conducted? 
What shall be its form and what its 
objective, and who will pay for it? 
Who will benefit from it? 

If all these questions could be 
definitely answered there might not 
be need of scientific research. Re- 
search is, in fact, required to answer 
properly these very questions. 

Research in industry is conducted 
by trained scientists in conjunction 
with practical men who know the 
produets and their unsolved prob- 
lems. If bank research were left to 
practical bankers they would not 
know how to proceed. If it is left to 
college professors and economists 
they would not know the problems 
involved. 

If economists, professors, and 
practical bankers are associated to- 
gether, a program could soon be un- 
derway. The economist and professor 
know how to organize research; the 
practical banker knows the diffieul- 
ties of progress. 

The problem of the great city bank 
is so divergent from the small village 
institution that individual research 
by a single bank might not achieve 
much of mutual benefit. But if the 
American Bankers Association would 
undertake to develop scientific bank 
research it could set in motion a re- 
search program of vast import not 
only to every bank in the country 





































on 


As the year ends, you doubtless 
are giving consideration to the pur- 
chase of a new supply of checks. 


of check? 





Name of Bank .. 


ments and offer su: 


-It's time to check up 
Checks / 





Do your present checks suitably 
reflect the character of your bank? 
Or will you use a higher quality 


Would you be interested in checks 
of higher precision and better 
quality, at no greater cost? 





Why not go into this subject thor- 
oughly at this time—let us survey 
your needs, study your require- 
ments, and give you the benefit of 
our experience in the way of con-_ 
structive suggestions? 


No obligation at all will be entailed 
in filling out the coupon. It would 
help you check into the check 
situation intelligently. Please ad- 
dress our nearest office. 


DE LUXE 
CHECK 
PRINTERS 


INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND 


De Luxe Check Printers, Inc.: 
We accept your proposition to study our check require- 





tions, without obligation. En- 
closed find copies of checks we are now using, together 
with quantities usually purchased. 


but to the nation as a whole. 

Our country is so large and our 
local conditions so divergent and dis- 
similar, however, that the best bene- 
fits can only come if scientific re- 
search is conducted in many sections 
as well as at any one central point. 

If each state association would set 
up a program of scientific research 
coordinated with that of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, few prob- 
lems would be neglected. Such co- 
ordination of state programs with 
the national could eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication of effort in studying 
some of the same problems common 
to all. The national association 
would not be hampered by research 
into purely local problems. 

A relatively small contribution 
from each bank in keeping with its 
resources would produce a_ very 
handsome fund adequate to support 
the beginnings of research until its 
results promised sufficient reward to 
justify larger sums. 

But what could scientific research 
discover that is applicable to bank 
service, bank operation, bank profits, 


“Banking in its present 
form must realize that it 
faces the road to obsoles- 
cence, confiscation, nation- 
alization, or dry rot and 
decadence, unless it turns 
to a scientific and not a 
statistical study.”’ 


bank security, and bank expansion? 

When General Motors set up its 
research department it probably ex- 
pected to discover ways and means 
to produce a better, more efficient 
product at lower cost to the public, 
but greater profit to the corporation. 
It doubtless expected to discover 
ways to build a safer car for the 
public to ride in; a simpler ear to 
maintain; a more economical car to 
operate. 

Banks may expect to find ways to 
eonduct banking that are safer for 
the public; more economical to op- 
erate; more serviceable to business 


Transfer Your Records Into “All Automatic” 


EASY SNAP Collapsible Storage File Boxes 


Keeps Them 
CLEAN, SAFE 
and EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
Bottom as well as top closes 
“automatically” 


Requires 


NO PASTING 


112 stock sizes for your requirements. Samples and prices sent on request. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (847% 5«pplies) New Brighton, Pa. 


We Buy—Sell—Exchange 


Bank Bookkeeping Machines 


All Models, as well as All Makes of other Book- 
keeping Machines, Typewriters, Adding Machines, 
Calculating Machines and Billing Machines 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP. 


307 W. MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO 


and the people who will find them- 
selves more and more looking to the 
banks as guides in their economic 
lives. Banks may discover how they 
ean broaden their field to include 
more than 20% of the people; how 
they can supplant governmental 
functions in banking. They may dis- 
cover some sound program on their 
own initiative that will eliminate the 
necessity of a governmental guaran- 
tee and guardianship of deposit 
money. They may discover how they 
can accept public funds without hav- 
ing to put up government securities. 
They may discover ways to make 
double liability on stockholders un- 
necessary. They may develop bank- 
ing to a point where semi-annual fine 
tooth combing of their operations by 
supervisory authorities may not be 
necessary. They may learn how to 
make banking a high profession in- 
stead of a money-merchant’s calling. 
They may learn how to protect their 
sound customers from stupid ruinous 
competition financed by the sound 
customers’ own bank when a town is 
already over-supplied with the same 
type of service. 

A simple example of banking’s 
need of even the crudest form of 
research is illustrated by the fact 
that the major automobile finance 
companies are borrowing money 
from the banks at an average rate 
of 1% per annum and lending it to 
the public to buy automobiles at rates 
running from a minimum of 14% to 
a maximum of 30% per annum. 
Banks fear to enter this field because 
of the high risk they think is in- 
volved. Yet the history of finance 
company operations is that no bank 
in this country has ever lost a dollar 
lending money to automobile finance 
companies. There are no statistics 
available to show how much money 
banks have lost lending money to 
other banks engaged in their own 


field. 


The National City Bank of New 
York has entered the personal loan 
field and hundreds of other banks 
are creeping into the field without 
information of any kind, crude or 
scientific. Yet here is a field affect- 
ing the whole human and social side 
of life. Scientific research in this 
field alone could bring about a revo- 
lution not only in banking practice 
but in the relationship of the whole 
public to the banks. 

The building and loan associa 
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tions have erected a great business 
for which scientific research could 
safely hew out a place in the bank- 
ing structure. Credit unions are 
growing up apace; life insurance 
companies are competing success- 
fully and progressively with the 
trust function of banks. What may 
scientific research do for the banks 
who come in direct contact with the 
ereator of the trust and the later 
beneficiary as opposed to the distant 
head office of the insurance company ? 

Social legislation is upon the 
nation full fledged, with the banking 
industry left out entirely. 


Scientific research could have 
made the bank the fiscal agent of 


the pension plan and the aeccumula- 


tion and distribution of unemploy- 
ment reserve funds. Scientific re- 
search may yet find a way to bring 
back to established banking a fune- 
tion that may otherwise create an 
unnecessary and intolerable bureaue- 
racy to administer the program. 


Banking need not surrender its 
function to government, to finance 
company, to insurance society, to 
building and loan association. But 
if it will not stir its stumps and 
create new paths along new heights, 
and then follow that higher road of 
service and profit, it must by the very 
scientific laws it fails to convert to 
its own uses, fall lower and lower 
into the quagmire of stagnation. 


The field of international finance, 
foreign trade, gold and silver stand- 
ards, internal and _ international 
monetary policy, and fiscal functions 
of government, are matters as for- 
eign to the usual banker as the deep- 
est secrets of the physical labora- 
tories and astronomical observatories 
are to the crossroads merchant. 


But surely these problems should 
fall within the realm of scientific 
research conducted by banking if 
banks, bankers, and banking hope to 
assert any leadership in our national, 
internal, and external economy. 


Scientific bank research offers the 
opportunity to banking to achieve a 
leadership built on knowledge, capac- 
ity, and vision. Will it be blind to 
the plight of those who too long 
ignored research, or will banking of 
itself awake to the magnificent oppor- 
tunity that is promised by the ex- 
perience of those who have achieved 
an astounding leadership in the field 
of their own endeavor? 
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Why It Will 
Pay You to Use 


Bankers Secretary Service! 





I. Because it will save you time and money by giving 
you complete, up-to-date information on any article of 
equipment and supplies—or service—a bank needs. 
All you have to do is check the list below and write your 
needs to the Bankers Secretary. If the article you 
want is not included in the list, use the extra space 
provided on the coupon. 


2. It gives you information about which you probably 
have nothing in your files and could not locate yourself. 
Every week we receive inquiries of this nature. 


3B. The Bankers Secretary is a service offered free of 
charge to the subscribers of Rand MCNally Bankers 
Monthly. It is the whole-hearted desire on our part 
to fill a place in the banking field which we know no 
other person or organization is so well qualified to take. 


Do you need any of these items?. 


Accrual, Accounting and 43 Glass Signs 60 Safe Deposit Boxes 
Audit Control 44 Globes 61 Safety Paper 
Adding Machines 62 Sa’ 
Addressing Machines 45 Interest Calculators Pocket 
46 Interest Computing 63 Seals, Coin Bags 
Banking by Mail Envelopes Machines 648 8. 
Banking Textbooks 65 Storage Files 


Bookkeeping Machines 


47 Lamps— i 
Bronze and Brass Signs = a Posting 
48 Loose Leaf Bind 67 Telau' 
= ae Machines - ers tograph 
en es 49 Maps oo See~Retien 
c eable S 
Check Books — Intercommunication 


50 Night Depositories 


Check Book Covers 51 Night Depository Bags 


Check Cancelling Machines 


Systems 
69 Time and Delayed Time 
Check Certifiers Locks 


Check Dis = = ag! 70 Travelers Checks 
Check Endorsers ass Books 
54 Pay Roll Envelopes 

Check Files 55 Photographic Bank Systems 71 Vaults 
Check Protectors 56 Posture Chairs 72 Vault Equipment 
pam fe 57 Proot Machines LB eg ne oy 

, enetian Blinds 
Christmas Savings 58 Protective Equipment 75 Visible Records 
Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 


59 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
Proof 76 Window Displays 





Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 
Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 


Deposit Ticket Files 
Machin 








It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 








Electric Signs 


Forms 
Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 


. Home and 


66 Supplies, Bank and Office 



















Please have sent to us buying information on...... 







Gain speed... 


avoid errors... 
conserve energy 


No. 1989 
Price $11.00 


(other styles at lower prices) 
Regularly furnished in satin 
nickel, or statuary bronze with 
metal or parchment shade, at 
your option. Base, either screw 


clamp or for permanent attach- 
ment to desk or table. 


This beautiful new Faries 
Natural Light unit is ideal for 
bank use because .. . 


—It can be either fastened 
permanently to a desk or used 
with clamp as a portable. 


—It leaves the entire working 
space clear . . . there is no dan- 
ger of this lamp being knocked 
off a desk. 


—It will swing readily either 
right or left, for shifting work. 


—It eliminates direct and 
reflected glare, even from glossy 
paper or the concave surface of 
machine keys. 


—It reduces eyestrain and 
fatigue, because its light like 
daylight is soft and restful, over 
the entire area. 


By actual tests these lamps have 
reduced errors 50%, have re- 
duced eye-fatigue 66%, while 
increasing speed. Bankers find 
that increased employee effi- 
ciency pays for these lamps 


within the month. 
MANUFACTURING 


Fo. be I E COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


( 


SHORT QUOTATIONS FROM PROMINENT MEN 


“Our banking structure was never 
stronger than it is today. There is no 
service it may be called upon to render 
that it is not in a position to render.'’—Jesse 
H. Jones, Chairman, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


a 


| “Banks should reduce their holdings of 
| long time government bonds because a 
banking system built upon and largely 
| dependent on a single type of security is 
in a dangerous condition. 

| “Sixty per cent of public indebtedness is 
now in the hands of banks of all classes. 
Those who have been studying the question 
wonder how soon a serious break in the 
financial structure may be expected to 
arrive. No definite prediction on that sub- 
ject can be made but its ultimate arrival is 
unavoidable. 

“The government bond situation is the 
fundamental problem in banking at the 
present moment, because it involves the 
question of the volume of bonds and what 
shall be done with them. The endorse- 
ment of the expectation that the banks shall 
buy great quantities of government bonds 
is merely the practical realization of the 
socialization policy.""—H. Parker Willis, 
Professor of Banking at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 





3 


“There was and is only one way to cure 
unemployment—that is to increase pro- 
duction. The way to increase production 
is to stimulate buying by giving the con- 
sumer the benefit of lower prices for 
finished products; and simultaneously to 
create conditions which will invite the 
flow of capital into producer goods for heavy 
industries, thus increasing current pur- 
chasing power by transforming savings into 
wages. 

i “The (Roosevelt) Administration elected 
to do just the opposite; to restrict produc- 
tion, to force up costs and prices, and to 
paralyze the flow of capital by fiscal and 
monetary policies that destroy indispensable 
confidence. That's the story in a nutshell. 
Ten million unemployed testify to the accu- 
racy of this analysis.’"—Ogden L. Mills, 
former Secretary of the Treasury. 


i 


“Great corporations should not finance 
people to attack agricultural adjustment. 
They are too vulnerable. Instead they 
should co-operate with agriculture to bring 
about the increase in production in 
those things which the American people 
really want at a price which they can afford 
to pay, but at a price high enough to keep 
the production coming along without undue 
speculative gain. 

“If industry were as productive as it 
knows how to be, the increase in markets 

| for fruits, vegetables and dairy products 
would be truly surprising, but this market 
cannot come to pass if industry ceases its 
production control program.”—Henry A 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Cc 
| “The Congressional Act prohibiting the 


| payment of interest on demand deposits and 
| placing certain restrictions on the payment 
of time deposits has been of great benefit 
to banks. During the five years prior to 
the passage of this law, member banks 
alone paid on demand deposits $1,230,242,- 
000 or an average of $246,048,500 per 
annum. The total assessment paid to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to 


date by all insured banks in the United 


States during the nearly two years of oper. 
ation is $41,031,652.85. The annua! assess- 
ments under the permanent plan are esti- 
mated at about $35,000,000.’’—J. F. T. 
O'Connor, Comptroller of the Currency. 


oO 


“A bond account should be considered 
as a means of obtaining diversity not possible 
through loans, and obviously, as such, 
should be represented by bonds that will 
not be affected by local conditions which 
may affect loans. In other words, as a 
general principle, loans should be local 
and investments should not be.’’—Wnm. H. 
Diggs, Asst. Vice President, Bank of New 
York and Trust Co. 


ea 


“If banking is to retain its deserved place 
in public esteem and protect itself against 
future attacks, it must not be convicted at 
the bar of public opinion by default.’— 
Robert N. Hanes, President, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, No. Car. 


co 


“Taxes increase the cost and the selling 
price of all products, hence taxes tend to 
limit the markets, decrease the output and 
restrict employment of industry. Our Fed- 
eral Government spent three and one-half 
billion dollars in 1915, and fifteen and one- 
half billion dollars in 1934.'’—Lewis H. 
Brown, President, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York City. 


Oo 


“There is evidence of recovery on every 
hand. We are seeing recovery at this time 
as something more impressive than the 
swing of a mystic cycle or as a magic con- 
juring of prosperity out of empty air. We 
are beginning to see, not the recovery alone, 
gratifying as that is, but the indispensable 
factor behind recovery. The indispensable 
factor in recovery is stored-up capital. 
The indispensable factor behind recovery is 
thrift."—Dr. A. H. Giannini, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Bank of America, 
Los Angeles. 


a 


“The world has wept over the numberless 
crimes committed in the name of ‘Liberty.’ 
There is need for even more bitter tears over 
the nonsense that is written in the name of 
economics. 

“A chiropodist, a plumber, or a realtor 
has to obtain a license before he is free to 
ply his trade with the public. I am begin- 
ning to wonder if we have not reached 4 
time when we should consider adopting 4 
system for licensing of economists.”’ 

—Frank A. Vanderlip. 


3 


“Immoderate and continued Government 
spending is in truth the Royal Road to 
Inflation.’"—Adalbert Wolff. 


1 VALANCES 
and 
Background Drapes 
Inexpensive way to 
Improve Windows 
Send Glass Sizes for 
Samples and Designs 


Camden Arteraft Ce. 
160 N. Wells, Chicag 


CITY BANK | 


Sea nanan EERIE REERRRROE 
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The Investment Portfolio 


The Committee Re-Invests 


EETING is called to order by 
M the chairman, Aldred. 
ALDRED—Constad, what 
are the matters to be considered this 
time ? 

CONSTAD—Some re-investing, 
but first of all there is the report 
you wanted on the changes in the 
account. 

ALDRED—Along the lines men- 
tioned by Sampson a meeting or so 
ago, I thought we would all be in- 
terested in seeing just how close 
we are keeping to the ideas adopted 
with regard to the account. I asked 
Constad to get some figures together 
so we could all discuss them if we 
wanted to. 

CONSTAD—You will see first of 
all the status of the account this 
Spring and the present, book and 
market. The inerease in market 
over book during the period is 
$18,887. 

SAMPSON—Well that would be 
true of any bond account during 
the same time and doesn’t show 
whether we are really getting some- 
where. I admit that we have pulled 
up the quality of the account, but 
how ‘much has that cost us? In 
other words, would we have been 
better off, had we ridden along more 
and not been in such a hurry to 
change the account around? 

ALDRED—I don’t think there is 
any comparison to be made between 
quality and price rise. One is ab- 
solutely necessary in this case, the 
other is not. 

SAMPSON—Maybe I didn’t put 
it right, but what I meant is—how 
valuable has this committee work 
been, besides the improvement. Any- 
body can sell the poorer grade and 
buy the better, but we have been 
trying to make the change at some- 
what near the right time. Have we 
done it or not? And if not, what 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


‘ 


move can we make to change it? 

MARSH—While you two have 
been talking, I see by the report of 
Constad’s that there is a direct an- 
swer to the question. 

SAMPSON—Fine, 
explain it. 

CONST AD—Take the rail section 
for example, on the third page of 
the report. In answer to the ques- 
tion of sale of the lower grades at 
the right time, you will note that 
nine issues were sold at the various 
times listed. About the only compari- 
son as to whether they were sold at 
somewhat near the right time is by 
seeing the values at present. Pres- 
ent values for these same issues, 
in the amounts we had, total $1,136 
less than our sale price. 

SAMPSON—Meaning that the 
market on rails is lower generally 
than it was then. 

CONSTAD—No, for the total 
market to book is better. Further- 
more, just below the sales is the list 
of issues purchased at various times, 
generally at the same time the 


let Constad 


others were sold. There were six of 
these, and you will see that present 
market is about $700 above the book, 
which is the purchase price. 

SAMPSON—According to this, 
the committee is on the right track. 
How about the others? 

CONST AD—They are on the fol- 
lowing pages. In general they bear 
out the same facts, for while some 
markets are higher than the sale 
price, the cost of the replacement 
issues is well below present market. 

ALDRED—Then we ean. pass on 
to the next matters unless there are 
some other comments. 

SAMPSON—None, except that I 
am agreeably surprised. 

ALDRED—How are we carrying 
the reserves? 

CONST AD—¥First of all, there is 
the reserve in the account itself, the 
difference between the book value of 
the securities and the current mar- 
ket value. That totals $38,886 at 
present. Then there is the accrued 
reserve, which is due to be taken 
into the account through reduction 
of book values next month. This 
will amount to about $2,310. There 
is also the amount representing the 
excess of called payments over book 


The Blank National Bank’s investment committee, 
in the November meeting, reviews portfolio changes 
and plans re-investment of funds from called issues. 
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Complete List Of Securities Held By Blank National Bank 


Not Including Municipals Or Governments 


INDUSTRIALS FOREIGN 


Parvalue| Book Value 
\In points| Actual 


Nov. 5, 1935 
Market Value 
In points! Actual 
107% 5,387.50 


Rating Issue 


AAA Amer. Tob. Co. Deb. 


Book Value 
: In points! Actual 
5,000 100 5,000.00 


Par value Nov. 5, 1935 


Market Value 
In points| Actual 


Rating Issue 


4's due 1961 

California Pkg. Co. Conv. 
Deb. 5’s due 1940 

Cudahy Packing Co. Ist 
5’s due 1946 

Firestone Cotton Mills 
5’s due 1948 

National Dairy Prod. 
54's due 1948 

Nat'l Steel Corp. Ist 
Mtg. 4’s due 1965 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. P. 
M. & Imp. 5's due 1936 

Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
5's due 1945 

Crane Co. 8. F. Notes 
5’s due 1940 

International Cement Co. 
5's due 1948 

Kimberly Clark Corp. Ist 
5’s due 1943 

Libby McNeill & Libby 
Ist 5’s due 1942 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Ist & Coll. 5’s due 
1957 

Remington Rand Deb. 
5344's due 1947 

Revere Copper and Brass 
Ist 6’s due 1945 

American Ice Co. 8S. F. 

| Deb., 5’s due 1953 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Deb. 5’s due 1937 

Chile Copper Co. Deb. 
5’s due 1947 

B. F. Goodrich Co. Conv. 
Deb. 6’s due 1945 

|McKessen & Robbins 

| 53's due 1950 

|United Drug Co. S. F. 
5's due 1953 

U. 8. Rubber Co. Ist & 
Ref. 5's due 1947 

Wheeling Steel Corp. ist & 
Ref. 434's due 1953 

W. F. Hall Ptg. Ist & Coll. 
G'sdue 1947 

TOTALS 





Atchison T. & S. Fe Gen. 
| 4's due 1995 
\Chesapeake & Ohio Ref. 
& Imp. 44's due 1993 
Virginian Ry. ist 
5’s due 1962 
Central Pacific Ry. 
Ist Ref 4’s due 1949 
Morris & Essex Ist & Ref. 
a due 2000 
Northern Pacific Pr. Lien 
4's due 1997 
|Pennsylvania R. R. 
| 5's due 1964 
|Union Pacific R. R. 
4’s due 1968 
Atlantic Coast Line 
| Ist 4’s due 1952 
Chicago & West Ind. 
Cons. 4's due 1952 
Erie R. R. Cons. Pr. Lien 
| 4's due 1996 
Great Northern Ist &Ref. 
4144's due 1961 
New York Central Cons. 
4’s due 1998 
Southern Pacific 
444’s due 1977 
Western Maryland R. R. 
Ist 4’s due 1952 
Cleve. Cinn. Chgo. & St. 
L. Ref. & Imp. 4}4’s 
due 1977 
Texas & Pac. Ry. Gen. & 
Ref. 5’s due 1979 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Ref. and Gen. 6’s due 
1995 


Great Northern Ry. Gen. 
7's due 1936 

Illinois Central R. R. Ref. 
4’s due 1955 


TOTALS 








9,000 
4,000 
5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 


97 
100 
100% 
94 
10314 
100 
98 
94 
90 
96 
94 


137,000 


RAILS 


8,730.00 
4,000.00 
5,043.75 
7,620.00 
5,175.00 
10,000.00 
4,900.00 
2,820.00 
3,600.00 
4,800.00 
5,640.00 
5,200.00 


4,700.00 
5,400.00 
3,375.00 
7,580.00 
4,250.00 
4,100.00 
4,825.00 
4,000.00 
4,100.00 
8,000.00 
3,900.00 


105% 
103 

10334 
10414 
10614 


108 
75% 
101% 
100% 
101 
102% 
92 
100 
101% 
74% 


126,758.75 


9,472.50 
4,120.00 
5,187.50 
8,340.00 
5,325.00 
10,262.50 
5,250.00 
3,112.50 
4,170.00 
5,187.50 
6,240.00 
5,237.50 


5,212.50 
5,400.00 
3,762.50 
8,100.00 
5,006.25 
5,050.00 
5,125.00 
4,600.00 
5,000.00 
10,175.00 
3,725.00 
138,448.75 





~ 5,000) 
10,000) 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000) 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000) 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 


6,000 
10,000 


5,000 
5,000 





126,000 


96 
100 
110 
103 

90 


100% 
94 
975% 
90 
94% 

100 
95 
90 


80 


82 


| 4,500.00 


4,800.00 
10,000.00) 

5,500.00 

5,150.00) 

4,500.00| 
9,600.00) 
5,043.75 
4,700.00! 
4,881.25| 
4,500.00| 
4,712.50! 
5,000.00) 
9,500.00 


4,718.75 
8,000.00 


| 


4,920.00 
8,800.00 


4,900.00) 
4,250.00) 





10856 | 


110% 


112% | 


101% 
89 
102% 


106% | 
103% | 
9354 


9734 
96% 


104% 


84 
8244 


9614 | 
72% | 


90% | 
8114 


102% 


68%; | 


5,431.25 
11,025.00 
5,612.50 
5,068.75 
4,450.00 
10,250.00 
5,343.75 
5,162.50 
4,681.25 


4,887.50 | 


4,825.00 
5,206.25 
8,400.00 
4,112.50 
4,825.00 
7,275.00 


5,407.50 
8,150.00 


5,106.25 
3,418.75 





117,976.25) 


122,638.75 


AA 
AA 
A 


> PP 
Sn 


> > > > > > > > > PP PP Pp 


Dominion of Canada 
5’s due 1952 

Province of Ontario 
5's due 1959 

Kingdom of Norway— 
Extl. 544’s due 1965 


TOTALS 


PUBL 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Deb. 8. F. 5’s due 1960 
Ill. Bell Tel. 1st & Ref. 
5’s due 1956 
Toledo Edison Co. 1st 
5’s due 1962 
Washington Water Pwr. 
5's due 1939 
Con. Gas N. Y. Deb. 
414’s due 1951 
Detroit Edison Gen. & 
Ref. 5’s due 1949 
Ohio Power Co. Ist &Ref. 
4146's due 1956 
Chgo. Dist. El. Gen. 
414's due 1970 
Jersey Cent. Pwr. & Lt. 
Ist 4344's due 1961 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt. Ist 
Ref. 5's due 1957 
Lexington Utilities Co.1st 
& Ref. 5’s due 1952 
Metropolitan Edison 1st 
Ref. 4’s due 1971 
Minneapolis Gas Light 
Co. Ist 434’s due 1950 
Montana Power Co. Ist & 
Ref. 5’s due 1943 
Northern States Pwr. Ref. 
4146's due 1961 
Ohio Public Service Ist & 
Ref. 5’s due 1954 


Public Service of Colo. Ist 
& Ref. 6's due 1961 

Southwestern Gas & El. 
Co. 5’s due 1957 

Super-Power Co. of II. 
444’s due 1968 

Texas Power & Light Ist 
& Ref. 5’s due 1956 

Alabama Pwr. Co. Ist & 
Ref. 434's due 1967 

Carolina Pwr. & Lt. 1st & 
Ref. 5's due 1956 

Cent. Ill. Pub. Sve. Ist 
4146's due 1967 

Duke Price Pwr. Ist “A” 
6's due 1966 

Florida Pwr. & Light Ist 
5's due 1954 

Illinois Pwr. & Lt. Ist & 
Ref. 6’s due 1953 

Iowa Pub. Sve. Ist 
5’s due 1957 

Kansas Power Co. Ist 
5's due 1947 

Minnesota Pwr. & Light 
Ist & Ref. 4344's due 
1978 








Northwestern Pub. Ser. 
lst 5’s due 1957 

Penn. State Water Ser. 
lst Ln. 544’s due 1952 


Public Sve. of Okla. 1st 
5’s due 1961 


Shawinigan Water & Pwr. 
Ist & Coll. 44's due 
1967 


Southwestern Lt. & Pwr. 
Ist 5’s due 1957 


Virginia Public Sve. Ist & 
Ref. 534's due 1946 


Southern Colo. Power Co. 
Ist 6’s due 1947 


TOTALS 
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10,000| 100 10,000.00 111 ~— 11,100.00 


5,000| 100 
5,000| 98 


~ 20,000) ~ 


5,000.00 
4,900.00 


19,900.00 


IC UTILITIES 


5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


103 
105 
107 
106 
100 
106 


5,150.00 
10,500.00 
5,350.00. 
5,300.00 
10,000.00 
5,300.00 
5,000.00 
5,850.00 
3,860.00 
| 4,300.00 
| 4,000.00 
| 4,600.00 
| 4,700.00 
| 4,500.00 
| 4,750.00 
5,175.00 


5,000 | 4,750.00 


5,000 5,150.00 
4,000 4 | 4,020.00 
8,000 7,600.00 
5,000 3,350.00 
5,000 4,250.00 
6,000 4,800.00 
10,000 9,500.00 
5,000 3,500.00 


_ 10,000 
| 


8,700.00 
5,000 4,500.00 


5,000 4,512.50 





10,000 8,000.00 


5,000 | 3,850.00 


5,000 4,400.00 
4,000 | 3,520.00 


7,000 6,860.00 


6,000 4,800.00 


5,000 84 


96% | 


| 4,200.00 
5,000 4,812.50 


211,000 


109 
103 


1134 
10514 
107 

110% 
10734 
105% 
10434 
104% 
103% 
10655 
100% 
104% 
104% 
10634 
10434 


9434 
95% 


101% 


5,450.00 


5,150.00 


21,700.00 


5,675.00 
10,512.50 
5,350.00 
5,518.75 
10,775.00 
5,275.00 
5,237.50 
7,332.50 
4,140.00 
5,331.25 
5,025.00 
5,206.25 
5,212.50 
5,337.50 
5,237.50 


5,275.00 
5,168.75 
4,190.00 
8,340.00 
4,175.00 
4,900.00 
5,580.00 
10,212.50 
4,537.50 
9,800.00 
5,075.00 
4,875.00 


9,550.00 


4,800.00 
5,000.00 
4,170.00 


6,982.50 


5,685.00 
4,775.00 


5,087.50 





|193,410.00 214,596.00 
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value. This is $3,200, not including 
the last three issues. 

MARSH—How about the cases 
where issues were sold over the book 
value? 

CONST AD—Both those sold over 
and under book are reflected in the 
general position of the account. 

ALDRED—This is very interest- 
ing and forms a real reserve, in 
ease of declining prices due to in- 
flation. 

CONSTAD—Another thing that 
has been discussed from time to 
time—and so is included in the re- 
port—is the division of the account 
into the different classes of securi- 
ties—diversification. 

MARSH—Bringing down to date 
the information we had _ several 
meetings ago? 

CONSTAD—Yes. The only ob- 
ject is to show that the policy deter- 
mined upon and carried out before, 
is still being continued. 

ALDRED—TIf there are any sug- 
gestions or comments to be made, let 
us have them, if not continue on. 

CONSTAD—The next is the ques- 
tion of re-investing the proceeds 
from the called issues mentioned 
last meeting. The issues are: Detroit 
Edison General and Refunding 5’s, 
due 1949; Illinois Bell Telephone 
5’s,, due 1956; and Cudahy Packing 
Company 5’s, due 1946. The total 
par amount of these issues is $19,- 
000, and the total proceeds from the 
eall $19,750. The book value is $19,- 
800. 

ALDRED— 
be called? 

CONST AD-—Yes, but since up to 
this time the formal call is not out, 
I thought they could be taken up 
later. 

MARSH—Why not wait on those? 

ALDRED—Very well, 
Constad. 

CONSTAD—The list contains six 
issues that seem suitable. Two of 
the issues are recent offerings. 

ALDRED—I am inclined to think 
we could do better buying those al- 
ready out some time. 

SAMPSON—How many issues 
have we in the account Constad? 

CONSTAD—Excluding these 
called issues, eighty. 

SAMPSON—As long as Aldred 
would rather not go into the new 
ones at this time, and in view of 
the fact that there are already 
eighty to watch, why not add some 


Any others likely to 


go on 


Forr Wort NATIONAL 
Bank. 


Statement of Condition as of November 1, 1935 
a 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Deposits with Others 


United States Government Obligations 
Municipal and Land Bank Securities 


Other Securities 

Stock Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts...... 
Interest Earned—Uncollected 
Investment in Banking Premises 


Building Bonds Owned (Entire Issue) 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Customers Liability—Letters of Credit 


Assets in Liquidation........... 
Other Resources... 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Individual 
Bank . 
U. S. Government 
State, County and City 


Letters of Credit—Issued or Guaranteed 


Interest Collected—Unearned 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$12,307 ,084.47 
8,169, 411.55 
3,208,352.77 

475 665.65 
97,500.00 
14,704,258.22 
103 ,462.36 





$1,300,000.00 
$90,000.00 
1,890,001.00 

1.00 

1,000.00 

1.00 

41,221.43 

$40,997,959.45 


$24,251,115.10 
10,492,515.41 
547,333.48 
1,763,420.99  $37,054,384.98 

; 1,000.00 
65,392.17 
144,230.82 


$1,000 ,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
750,000.00 
482,951.48 3,732,951.48 


$40,997 959.45 








Actual Statement from a Bank Executive Relating to the 


ADAP-TABLE AUTOMATIC AUDIT, SAFEGUARD 
CONTROL and ACCRUAL SYSTEM 


‘‘Probably the best way to express what we think of 
the System is to say that we would not be without 
it for several times its cost to this bank.’’ 


Write for a list of 37 of the first 100 largest Banks of the United 
States, and many others, large and small, who regard this System 
as a prime necessity, and then write them. 


THE Foote ADAP-TABLE SYSTEMS COMPANY 


1760 East 22nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


COLLATERAL VALIDATED 
FOR A FEW CENTS 


Ta “ee of an automobile, truck or trac- 
tor, offered as collateral for a loan is easily 
established and at a cost of such a few cents 
that no bank manang such a loan can afford to 
take a chance on the possibility of the car 
having been Sledged somewhere else. Dealers, 
finance companies and banks register their loans 
and their purchases with this office and these 
records are maintained for instant reference 
during the life of the lien. 


Complete information on this service may 
be had without obligation. Inquiries from 
bankers are welcomed 

GEORGE S. GALLOWAY, Inc. 
Monadnock Building - - + Chicago 
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244% CALCULATORS 


for Savings 
Accounts 


TIME and 


INTEREST CALCULATORS 
FOR GENERAL BANKING 
Send for Particulars 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


755 





io present issues in the acecount— 
issues with which we are familiar? 

MARSH—tThere are _ several 
places that such an addition could 
be done to advantage and keeping 
the number of issues within reason- 
able limits is a good thing. I would 
say for example to add $4,000 par 
value of Libby MeNeil and Libby 
to the industrial list, provided the 
call feature as against present 
price is not too likely to be disad- 
vantageous. 

CONSTAD—The present price is 
around 104, and my recollection 
from the information given to the 
committee last time on this issue is 
that the call price is 103 and the 
issue is callable on any interest date. 
The interest is payable October and 
April I believe. 

ALDRED—If that is the ease, 
then I think we could do as Marsh 
suggests, in fact I suggest we in- 
struct Constad to do so. 


It must be understood that 

this article is in no way a 
recommendation by either the 
author or this magazine as to 
what action any bank should 
take on any specific issue 
mentioned. 


MARSH—That is providing the 
price and eall is as he remembers. 

CONSTAD—All right. How 
about the rest. 

SAMPSON—After all we are tak- 
ing advantage of Constad. He pre- 
pared one thing and now we want 
another. Why not tell him what we 
want in general terms, let him get 
the information together, and then 
act ? 

ALDRED—You mean next meet- 
ing? 

SAMPSON—No. Decide now 
about the re-investment. Let Con- 
stad get the information, get in 





Protected Loans 





A Profitable Banking Feature 
geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 
That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, prior to the maturity of the note, the 
entire unpaid balance of the protected note will be paid by the insurance company, thereby 
releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-makers from this liability. 


A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 
Details available only thru correspondence with the Home Office — Write to 


Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office 


122 So. Limestone St. 


Springfield, Ohio 





Every Facility... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET +» BOSTON 


touch with each of us, find out the 
decision, take action and then the 
whole thing can be formally entered 
in the minutes of the committee 
next time. 

MARSH—A good idea. | am in- 
clined to add some more in the in- 
dustrial list. It seems to me we have 
neglected that group somewhat. 

CONSTAD—I can tell you the 
changes in relation of the groups to 
each other and the total in just a 
minute from this list. 

MARSH—Fine. 

CONSTAD—What do you want 
it in terms of, par or book? 

MARSH—In book—that is, how 
much for each group a few months 
back and now. 

CONSTAD—AIll right, in round 
numbers, the total book value of 
the account was $494,000 and is now 
$457,000. Rails were $126,000, are 
now $117,000; foreign were $28,000 
now $19,000, utilities were $198,000 
now $193,000 and industrials were 
$140,000 now $126,700. 

MARSH—They could well be in 
larger proportion to the total. 

SAMPSON—Then let Constad use 
the proceeds to round out issues in 
that group in the way he suggested. 

ALDRED—I am agreeable. Con- 
stad will check up the list and have 
suitable suggestions for us in the 
next week? 

CONSTAD—Before then. 

ALDRED—What else is to be 
taken up? 

CONST AD—I don’t know of any- 
thing unless some of you might 
have matters to discuss. 

ALDRED—Are there any? If 
not the meeting will adjourn. 


Current Investment 
News 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


The company has called for pay- 
ment at 100% and interest on De- 
eember 20, 1935 all the outstanding 
5% gold debentures due May 1. 
1937. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
(& Subs.) 


The company report for the first 
nine months ended September 30, 
1935 shows net income accruing to 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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of $7,856,152 or at the rate of $0.90 
per share. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on November 9, approved 
the extension of the loan by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in the amount of $31,610,400 
maturing November 21, 1935, for a 
term not later than August 1, 1939. 


Central Maine Power Company 


An issue of Ist and General 
Mortgage 4% bonds of’ the company 
due in 1960 and totaling $15,600,000 
have been sold. The proceeds are to 
be used to meet a small maturing 
issue and to refund three other out- 
standing issues. 


Cities Service Power & Light Co. 
(& Subs.) 


For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1935 the company re- 
ports net income of $1,765,958 com- 
pared to a net income of $866,160 
for the corresponding period of 
1934. 


International Cement Company 


In connection with the company’s 
proposal to offer and sell an issue 
of $12,000,000 4% convertible de- 
bentures due November 1, 1950, the 
New York Stock Exchange has au- 
thorized the listing of 179,955 shares 
of the common stock of the company 
for the purpose of providing for 
conversion rights. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


Attorneys for the holders of the 
eompany’s $40,000,000 outstanding 
notes have made formal objection 
to the revised plan of reorganization 
of the company. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 


The stockholders in special meet- 
ing on November 30, 1935 voted on 
the proposal to reduce the capital 
stock by $1,000,000 through the sur- 
render and retirement of outstand- 
ing shares to that amount. A cor- 
responding reduction in the book 
value of the company’s fixed capital 
was also proposed. The outstanding 
stock at the time totaled $27,474,800. 


Southern Railway 


Gross earnings for the first week 
of November 1935 are reported as 
$2,265,504 and for the period from 
January 1 this year to November 7 


as $91,572,487. The corresponding 
figures for 1934 were respectively 
$1,989,889 and $87,031,681. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


Electric output for the week 
ended November 9, 1935 reported 
as 94,970,816 kilowatt hours which 
is an inerease -of 14.4% over the 
corresponding week last year. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. Inc. 


Net income for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1935 is re- 
ported as $3,414,903. The net in- 
eome for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1934 was $1,783,566. 


Kansas Electric Power Company 


All of the outstanding Ist Mtg 
6% bonds due 1943 were called for 
payment on December 1, 1935 at 
105 and interest. 





Folder Explaining Loans 


Acknowledg- 
ing yours of the 
8th, with refer- 
ence to our fold- 
er on ‘‘Loans,’’ 
this was issued 
several months 
ago. At that 
time there was 
considerable 
loose talk on the 
street that banks 
were not making 
loans and some 
people were giv- 
ing as an excuse 
for not paying their indebtedness 
to merchants and others the same 
popular comment that they could 
not pay, for banks were not making 
loans. While this talk, no doubt, 
originated with those who were not 
entitled to credit, it was listened to 
and repeated by many who had not 
applied for credit and to whom the 
banks would have been glad to lend 
money but who were not interested 
in borrowing. 


We decided that we would attempt 
to correct this erroneous idea that 
was becoming popular, in so far as 
our bank was concerned, by issuing 
this folder and enclosing it with all 
of our statements to our own cus- 
tomers, showing the different types 
of loans which we made, the purposes 
of the loan and the budget on the 
back of the folder was placed there 
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so that the customer would under- 
stand that our loans were being made 
to those who handled their own af- 
fairs properly and if they so desired 
each could check his own operations 
to see whether he would qualify. 
Our reason being that he would then 
know that anyone who said the 
American National Bank would not 
make loans, either did not have a 
properly qualifying purpose for the 
loan or that that particular party 
was not handling his own finances in 
a proper manner. 


I do not know of any folder we 
have issued that brought more favor- 
able comment and that seems to have 
more nearly accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, for 
it seemed to eliminate the street com- 
ment that banks were not making 
loans. I talked to our Credit Depart- 
ment today and they told me that 
numbers of our customers came to 
them with this folder in their hands 
to discuss loans, many of which 
were made. As to how many people 
filled in the budget to see if their 
own operations were on’ a sound 
basis, we have no idea. The purpose 
for which the folder was issued, we 
believe was accomplished. 


Cc. H. WETTERAU, Vice President 
The American National Bank 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Encyclopedia Of 
Banking And Finance 


By GLENN G. MUNN 


In two volumes, published by 
Bankers Publishing Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Volume I—$6.50 

Volume II—$4.00 


Up to 1935, this encyclopedia has 
been published in one volume, but 
the many new laws affecting banking 
and finance passed during the last 
two or three years made the pub- 
lishers feel it necessary to put the 
laws into a separate volume. There 
are actually more pages in volume I 
than there were in the previous edi- 
tion, there being 785. This encye- 
lopedia explains the meanings of 
many banking words, and words 
used in connection with stock mar- 
kets and other financial transactions. 

The book is not a dictionary, but 
an encyclopedia as the name im- 
plies. Samples of various documents 
such as authority to purchase, bill 
of lading, and so on, are given. 
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FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Consolidated Debentures 


Authorized by an Act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1923 
As Amended 
@ 

Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

These debentures are eligible up to 
six months’ maturity for purchase 
by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are acceptable as collateral 
security for fifteen day loans by 
member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by savings banks 
in the State of New York. 

They are eligible as security for all 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
held under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 


These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits of 
postal savings funds. 


+z Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
31 Nassau Street New York City 
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Banking Service in 


Washington, D. C. 


The 


Riggs National Bank 


welcomes the opportunity to 


serve Bankers, their clients 
and friends in the 


Nation’s Capital 


Robert V. Fleming 


President and Chairman of the Board 


George O. Vass 
Vice-President and Cashier 


Resources Over $90,000,000 


Founded in 1836 


Member of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MMT 


aint 





VOLUME 2 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1885 


NUMBER 12 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


The Silver Question 
Views of Hon. John Jay Knox 


There is no doubt that an increased 
amount of coin is needed from time 
to time, as a basis for an increasing 
volume of business. But, while the 
volume of business has very greatly 
increased during the last fifty years, 
sufficient consideration is perhaps 
not given to the fact, that the in- 
creased use of bills of exchange and 
checks, and the telegraph and the 
cable, have greatly diminished the 
amount of coin which would other- 
wise be required. In the year 1881, 
returns were obtained from all the 
national banks, showing the amount 
and proportion of checks, bank notes 
and coin used in the business of 
banking upon a single day. The per- 
centage of gold and silver coin used 
was less than 2% and that of checks 
and drafts more than 94%. The 
aggregate payments of the banks in 
this country amount, it is estimated, 
to more than 300 millions a day, or 
90,000 millions annually. These 
payments are made more and more 
largely each year by the exchange 
of checks at the Clearing House. 
The use of the bonds of the leading 
nations and of the strongest munici- 
palities and corporations in pay- 
ments and for investments has 
greatly lessened the former uses of 
precious metals. 


The use of silver is important, and 
there is no prejudice against its use 
among bankers generally; but it is 
not necessary that it should be a 
full legal tender. If it is a full legal 
tender, then it should be issued only 
in such quantities that it will remain 
subordinate to gold. The silver dol- 
lars which are now in the treasury, 
or in cireulation, if the amount is 
not increased, could continue to be 
used upon an equality with gold 


itself. A slightly increased issue will 
place the country, not upon a double 
standard of gold and silver, but upon 
the silver standard alone. 


Currency Reform 


The disorders of our currency 
chiefly arise from the operation of 
two enactments: 


1. The act of Feb. 28, 1878, 
which has been construed as a per- 
manent appropriation for perpetual 
Treasury purchases of at least $24,- 
000,000 worth of silver per annum. 


2. The act of May 31, 1878, which 
indefinitely postponed fulfillment of 
the solemn pledge (March 18, 1869) 
not only of ‘‘redemption’’ but also 
of ‘‘payment’’ of all of the obliga- 
tions of the United States not bear- 
ing interest, legalized as $346,000,- 
000 paper money of unlimited legal 
tender and required the post-redemp- 
tion issue and re-issue of these 
promises to pay dollars as equival- 
ents of our monetary unit. 


But these two evils, which are 
each a separate menace to the public 
tranquility and injurious to the pub- 
lie morals and public faith, do not 
double the difficulties of a reform of 
the currency. Their concurrence 
may even assist Congress to provide 
the people of the United States with 
a better currency than the best now 
possessed by any nation—a currency 
in which every dollar note shall be 
the representative certificate of a 
eoin dollar actually in the Treasury 
and payable on demand; a currency 
in which our monetary unit coined 
in gold ($550,000,000) and _its 
equivalent coined in silver ($215,- 
000,000) shall not be suffered to 
part company. 
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Conferences 


Expansion of American, Bankers As- 
sociation activities through a 
regional conferences on banking problems 
was announced by 
Robert V. Fleming, 
president Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in as- 
suming the presidency 
of the Association at 
the final session of 
its 61st annual con- 
vention in New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Fleming de- 
elared the associa- 
tion has cooperated, 
wherever it might do so, in measures for 
national recovery. He feels that construc- 
tive work for the future can best be ac- 
complished by establishment of these re- 
gional conferences. ‘‘In order that our 
Association may be of greatest possible 
usefulness,’’ he said, ‘‘it will be one of 
the objectives of my administration to 
take to our membership the broad services 
made available through our highly or- 
ganized committees and _ well-trained 
staff.’’ 


The new Association president declared 
the organization has offered many con- 
structive recommendations for such 
changes in banking laws ‘‘as we recog- 





Rost. V. FLEMING 


National Bank Division 


Elects Allendoerfer 


Carl W. Allendoerfer, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected president 
of the National Bank 
Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Associa- 
tion for 1936, at the 
New Orleans Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Allendoerfer be- 
gan his banking ¢a- 
reer as a bookkeeper 
in the First National 
Bank of Concordia, 
Kans. He has since 
been assistant cashier 
of the First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo., and successively 
auditor, assistant cashier and vice presi- 
dent of the bank of which he is now 
executive vice president. Mr. Allendoerfer 
takes an active interest in association 
work, having been a member of the Board 





C. W. ALLENDOERFER 


series of 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Fleming Announces Regional 


nized were necessary, and we now have 
a better law under which to operate. The 
Banking Act of 1935,’’ he added, ‘‘af- 
fords us opportunities for broader ser- 
vice and, at the same time, retains the 
fundamentals which we believe are so 
vital to our national welfare and which 
have played a large part in bringing our 
country, in a comparatively short space 
of time, to the position of the greatest 
industrial nation on the earth.’’ 


The conferences, he said, will be strictly 
business sessions, designed to acquaint 
bankers with the broad principles ‘‘ under 
which we can now operate.’’ Mr. Fleming 
said also that his administration will 
undertake to promote public relations, 
‘*which I consider essential in order that 
the banks of the country may function to 
the fullest extent.’’ 


‘*T believe,’? he said, ‘‘we should 
frankly explain these functions to the 
public, acquaint them with the laws under 
which we operate and emphasize the vital 
part which banks play in the economic 
life of the nation. Therefore, in order 
that there may be the fullest cooperation 
and understanding between the banks and 
the people of the country, it will also be 
one of our objectives to take the mystery 
out of banking wherever it exists in the 
publie mind.’’ 


of Regents of the American Institute of 
Banking, and president of the former 
Clearing House Section. He is president 
of the Missouri Bankers Association for 
1936. 


Clark Heads Omaha Chest 


The annual ten-day general campaign 
of the Omaha Community Chest from 
November 11 to 21, was carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion under the presidency of 
W. Dale Clark, president of the Omaha 
National Bank. J. F. McDermott, vice 
president of the First National Bank was 
a member of the Chest budget committee. 


I. B. A. Adds 56 New 
Members 


Growing improvement in the securities 
business is evidenced by the fact that one 
of the largest groups of new members 
since 1929 was approved at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the In- 





vestment Bankers Association of America, 
according to announcement through the 
association offices in Chicago by Orrin G. 
Wood, Estabrook & Co., Boston, president 
of the association. 

Fifty six applicants were approved at 
this meeting bringing the total member- 
ship of the association from all parts of 
the United States and Canada up to 687. 

Among the members approved were the 
following Chicago firms: Enyart, Van 
Camp & Feil, Harris Hall & Company, 
and Hickey Doy'e & Co. . ; 


Orval W. Adams Elected 
Second Vice President 


Orval W. Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent, Utah State National Bank of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was elected second vice 
president of the Amer- 
iean Bankers Associa- 
tion at the closing 
general session of the 
61st annual conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Adams is a 
member of the Board 
of Directors and the 
Executive Committees 
of the following in- 
stitutions:  Zion’s 
Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Company, Z. C. M. I. Department 
Store, Beneficial Life Insurance Company, 
and Hotel Utah. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Transportation 
Association of America. He is a past 
president of the Utah Bankers Associa- 
tion, President of the Salt Lake City 
Clearinghouse Association, a former mem- 
ber of the Code Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association and is now chair- 
man of the Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Association. 





OrvVAL W. ADAMS 


Savings Division Reins 
To Benson 


Philip A. Benson, president and trustee 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, New York, was elected president 
of the Savings Division of the American 
Bankers Association for the coming year. 
Noble R. Jones, manager of the savings 
department, First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo., becomes the new vice presi- 
dent of the division. . 

Mr. Benson holds the B. C. S. degree 
from New York University and is qualified 
for Certified Public Accountant in New 
York. With the Dime Savings bank of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Benson has been assistant 
secretary, secretary, treasurer and, finally, 
president. 

Mr. Benson is a trustee of the Title 
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You Need Not 
Go To Des Moines 
To Be Well Informed 


A certain Des Moines banker has a wide 
reputation for his knowledge of business 
conditions. He is consulted by other 
bankers, by manufacturers, investors and 
lawyers. 

When questioned as to his source of cur- 
rent information, he gave credit to his daily 
reading of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Here he receives timely, compact and 
accurate news of business conditions and 
trends, intelligent interpretation of un- 
derlying causes, analysis of reports, and 
market quotations on securities and com- 


modities. 


This Des Moines banker is one of the men 
of business action in the Central West who 
depends on the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce because he has found that it is built 
to fulfill the news needs of business and 


finance. 


You, too, can have this newspaper at 
your service daily and profit by reading it 


regularly. 


Your request will bring a sample copy. 


Chicago Fournal of Commerce 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the 
Central West” 


Guarantee and Trust Company; member 
advisory board, Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company; director, Commonwealth Insur- 
ance Company of New York; and a di- 
rector and member of finance committee, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. He is chairman of the Banking 
and Investment Division of the American 
Red Cross, a member of the executive and 
budget committees of that organization, 
and a vice president of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Besides his activities in the American 
Bankers Association, wherein he has been 
vice president of the Savings Division 
during the past year, Mr. Benson has been 
active in other organizations. He has 
served as President of the Railroad Secur- 
ity Owners Association; member of the 
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Executive Committee National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks; member Com- 
mission to Study Banking Structure of 
New York State Bankers Association; Di- 
rector Savings Banks Trust Company, and 
of Institutional Securities Corporation; 
and a member of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 


Ten Holdups In October 


The Diebold Safe and Lock Co. of Can- 
ton, Ohio, reports that in the month of 
October there were ten successful bank 
holdups. All of these were day-time at- 
tacks, during banking hours and a total 
loss of $19,680 was reported—at least 
$5,180 of that amount having been taken 


from counters. None of the 21 partici- 
pating bandits have been captured and in 
four instances bank employees and custom- 
ers were either taken as hostages or 
locked in the bank vault. 


State Secretaries Pick Auch 


David M. Auch, secretary of the Ohio 
Bankers Association, was elected presi- 
dent of the State Secretaries Section of 
the American Bank- 
ers Association at the 
annual convention of 
the Association in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, 
November 12, 1935. 

Mr. Auch was born 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 
1895. After attending 
Marietta College and 
Ohio State University, 
he began his career 
as a newspaperman 
working first as a re- 
porter on the Scioto Gazette in Chillicothe. 
He has since been connected with the As- 
sociated Press and various city news- 
papers. 

Mr. Auch is a Democrat and a Mason. 
His untiring energy and his newspaper 
sense of effective promotion in fostering 
the interests of banking, have won him 
the admiration of his entire state associa- 
tion. He makes his home in Columbus. 


Davip M. AucH 


St. Louis Bankers 
Direct Relief 


W. C. Connett, vice president of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has been appointed chairman of the St. 
Louis Relief Committee. With him, as 
associate members of the committee, are 
Tom K. Smith, president of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank, and Sidney Maestre, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. 


Christmas Clubs Pass 
Quarter-Century Mark 


This December marks the 25th year 
for the mailing of Christmas Club checks. 
The record for this year, according to 
Herbert F. Rawll, president of the Christ- 
mas Club Corporation, is 312 million dol- 
lars to seven million members, by approx 
imately 5,000 banking institutions and 
organizations. 

-The estimated average for each mem- 
ber is $44.70. While most of the mutual 
savings banks and many commercial banks 
throughout the country have reported in- 
creases averaging 17% over the previous 
year, the entire distribution is smaller 
than a year ago due to the fact that 
some banking institutions, in curtailing 
promotional activities on account of ab 
normally low money rates, did not offer 
the Christmas Club service to customers 
during 1935. 

In the distribution of Christmas Club 
funds this year, New York leads the other 
States with about $79,000,000.00, while 
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the estimates for Pennsylvania are $37,- 
500,000.00, for New Jersey $31,100,000.00, 
and for Massachusetts $23,260,000.00. 
Based upon a former direct-by-mail 
questionnaire to a considerable number of 
individual members of the Christmas Club 
and applying that analysis to the entire 
distribution for this year, Mr. Rawll 
estimates that the total Christmas Club 
fund will be used approximately as fol- 
lows: 
Christmas Purchases 42% 
Permanent Savings 25% 
Year End Commitments 8% 
Taxes 12% 
Mortgage Interest 6% 
Insurance Preniiums 5% 
Education, Travel and Charity 2% 
The compilation of data covering Christ- 
mas Club activities during the past 
twenty-five years gives ample evidence of 
the many thousand changes in banks 
throughout the country. Over a billion 
dollars of the estimated total of five bil- 
lion dollars was distributed in previous 
years by banking institutions no longer 
in existence or now merged and operating 
under different corporate titles. 


Brady Heads State Bank 
Division A. B. A. 


To direct the activities of the State 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association for the coming year, Fred B. 
Brady, vice president, 
Commerce Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected as _ president 
and H. M. Chamber- 
lain, viee president of 
the Walker Bank and 
Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as vice 
president. 

Mr. Brady has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to the banking 
profession throughout 
his business career. He is past president 
of the Missouri Bankers Association and 
during the past year was vice president of 
the A. B. A. division which he now heads. 


Frep B. BRADY 


Corcoran New Director Of 
Central United, Cleveland © 


Alfred M. Corcoran, vice president of 
the Central United National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose appointment as 
head of the state trust department of 
that bank was announced in these pages 
last month, has been elected to the bank 
directorate to fill the vacancy of the late 
E. 8. Hanson. Mr. Hanson was also vice 
president in charge of trust work. 


Orman Promoted In 
Tulsa First National 


Otis H. Orman has been named head of 
the bond department of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa, suc- 
ceeding Evan L. Davis, who resigned to 
become head of the bond department of 
the Tulsa office of Francis Bro. & Co. 


In New York State, the general chairman 
of this important membership drive was 
Peter S. Duryee, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York City. 
Mr. Duryee was.also head of the roll call 
last year and in 1933. e 


Duryee Appointed Chairman 
Of New York Red Cross 


The annual roll call of the American 
Red Cross opened on Armistice Day 
November 11, and closed November 28th. 


It happened in Milwaukee 


An old fashioned two day blizzard made Milwaukee 
streets well nigh impassable. Snow-bound citizens 
reached for their telephones. The volume of local calls 
rose 25% above normal— Long Distance traffic jumped 
66%. Once more the telephone proved itself much 
more than a fair weather friend. It stands ready to 
help you always. 


Bell Telephone System 


"We must keep the 
hospitals in business" 


-~THOS. J. WATSON 


Pres., International Business Machines Corp. 


“Do you realize that most people who go 
to a hospital can’t pay? This cost must be 
‘financed’ by the people of New York. They 
must keep the hospitals IN BUSINESS.” 


NLY ONE OUT OF 18 people pay the full cost of 
their care! 

The hospitals need money . . . The doctors do their 
share, in time they’re never paid for. Now let us 
give the MINIMUM of $2,000,000 needed. United 
Hospital Campaign Committee, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, and 135 
Montague Street, 

Brooklyn. 
(The voluntary 
hospitals get 


no State or 
Federal funds) 
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TRADITIONALLY 
A BANKERS’ BANK 


THe Cuasze NatTionat BAn«k is traditionally a 


bankers’ bank. 


From inception, one of its guiding policies has been 
the development of correspondent banking rela- 
tions. For years it has served thousands of the 


country’s leading banks. 


The Chase is outstanding because of 
— the efhicient way in which it handles the routine 


daily transactions of its correspondents. 
y P 


— the friendly cooperative spirit of its official staff 
and its knowledge of credit, business and financial 


conditions in every section of the country. 


— its value in many matters where its size, prestige 


and connections are important to correspondents. 


THE 


CHASE NA 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





TIONAL BANK 


Cs 









REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 







NEW BANKS. ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


POO IRS xo ccadadecosenwcs National 1; State 23; Private 2. 
New Branch Banks .......... National 13; State 35. 








Total 26 
aaa aes Total 48 


























State & Town NaMeE oF Ban& aND TRANSIT NUMBER | Caprra SURPLUS «& PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Prorits 












7 


} 
Bank of Dadeville 61-560 (Opened Sept. 4, 1935) | 














Alabama 
Dadeville $25,000) $ 7,500| T. C. Acree R. B. Kelso 


} 
Prattville |Bank of Prattville (Opened Sept. 11, 1935) | 25,000) 5,000; C. G. Smith J. W. Strange 
| | Surplus } 
' | 























kansas | 
Bald Knob *Bank of Searcy (Tellers Window of Searcy) |.......... Lwekeseueeieeebendaenadsentenakads J. W. Hopson, Manager 
Lake City 





\*Lake City Banking Co. (Opened Sept. 19) Ns eivedae Geo. McVay |F. C. Carter 







California 


















Avenal ape On Rees Dentines ees Ge rns MO «oii occ ns checccccaedshedscccuccdesctsccascaceenas J. Wilson, Manager 
(Avenal Branch) 90-1355 (Opened Oct. 21) 

Blythe *Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank (Blythe eee) Cees Cee eee eee eee ree M. C, Wells, Manager 
Branch of Riverside) 90-1362 (To open about | } } 
Nov. 20) | 

San Juan Capistrano *Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. |. Co afcttevens¢anaeveseutdneiguied |> J. Hamilton, Manager 
— — Capistrano Branch) 90-1361 (Opened | 

ict. 21) 

San Pedro Fishermens and Merchants Bank 90-1359 } 50,000). ... ; | A. B. Jaconi R. L. Heustis 
(Opened Aug. 30, 1935) | } 

San Rafael Bank of America National Trust & PS 14s cceeelive ne dabueehecesenqebensabaesscecadene T. B. Whipple, Manager 
Hamilton Field Branch 90-1360 (Opened Sept.| | } 
23, 1935) | | 

Florida ; ; 

Vero Beach *The Indian River Citrus Bank 63-523 | 25,000 | 5,000| J. 8S. Earman E. P. Poole 

(Opened Nov. 7) Surplus | 
Georgia | | | 

Atlanta The Peoples Bank 64-22 (Opened Sept. 3) | Pre =. R, Lanham R. T. Leppert 

Damascus Bailey Banking Co. (Private) 64-1166 iin cebadues Sh a Ca |J. W. Bailey | J. L. Crawford 
(Opened Aug. 10, 1935) : | | 

Royston Commercial Exchange Bank (Private) 64-1165 =f... eee elec eee eee | Branson James | Branson James 
(Opened Aug. 5, 1935) | | | 

Tallapoosa Citizens Bank of Tallapoosa 64-1170 25,000) 5,000) W. H. Wright W.. H. Wright 


(Opened Oct. 7, 1935) | | Surplus 





Ilinois 

Chicago Heights Chicago Heights National Bank 70-179 100,000 30,000| N. C. Eberly |F. W. Landsea 
(Opened Sept. 30, 1935) Purchased certain | } 

assets of the First National Bank & Trust Co. 
which closed June 30, 1932) 























































Grand View Ra ee Sees Ce Wane ON GEM Boni nS ecicshecac cdccdohdveesctdacdccencemedcsueas S. A. Weller, in charge 
71-1292 (Opened Oct. 1, 1935) | 

Kingman Fountain Trust Co. (Branch ee Or CUNO, Bo ccc cnccccbecccadcsce | dadnccbaneestededsaendcasnbeunciedakteeheaneneeee 
Ind.) 71-939 (Opened Oct. 14, 1935) | | 

South Bend First Bank & Trust Co. (South Michigan Street [..........).......... Siincidatéxesbedstbanabadica C. L. Zigler, in charge 
Branch) (Opened Sept. 5, 1935) | | | 

Delta Hayesville Savings Bank (Office of Hayesville) Sere eer ere Fae wagedatuasewdekuneeades R. E. Simpkins, Manager 
(Opened Aug. 1, 1935) | P 

Denmark Farmers Savings Bank (Office of Wever,Ia.) |.......... errr. Saag edinke iawn ed cana Harold Smalley, in charge 
(Opened May 1, 1935) | 

Galva First Trust & Savings Bank 72-2170 25,000 6,000| W. H. Bischel |E. W. Kammer 
(Opened Sept. 14, 1935) 

Greeley Community Savings Bank (Office of Edgewood, § |[..........). ccc cece cc] ccc cc cece crcecceceeeceees Ethel R. Matthews, Manager 
Ia.) — Sept. 19) } 

Harvey Marion County State Bank (Office of Pella, Ia.) |.......... Dkk ax wanrabeusebecennsukeanedatonnhac Lyman Bybee, Manager 
(Opened Sept. 21, 1935) | | 

Hubbard wr State Bank 72-1334 (Opened Oct. 14, ’35) 15,000 3,000) H. A. Drake C. E. Drake 
(Charter of Farmers Savings Bank, Garden City, Surplus 
closed ee 23, 1934 renewed and moved to 
Hubbard, Iowa) 

Kesley Iowa State Bank (Office of Clarksville,Ia.) = |.......... errr re bo cccadtndedccnessatadenasind |George W. De Buhr, 

‘ (Opened Sept. 30, 1935) } } in charge 

Littleport Community Savings Bank (Littleport Office of |[.......... Dee aac a aan Dicgsagaleckaetaneyakesawa C. C. Pust, Manager Fi 
Edgewood, Ia.) (Opened Sept. 19, 1935) | 

Moulton Davis County Savings Bank fe eee cele e eee eeees BS des atcus eeudnabecedusecun Paul Callen, Mar. 
(Office of Bloomfield, Iowa) 

Wapello *State Bank of Wapello 72-2172 (Opened Nov. 1) V0 eee rere J. G. Keck H. B. Hammer 

Webster City First State Bank 72-2171 50,000 12,500) E. P. Prince B. P. St. John 

. “a open Oct. 15, 1935) , Surplus F 
Zwingle uoketa Bank & Trust Co., Zwingle Office of |.......... Bcc unéaaleacasgaeddssscakanauetusel C. C. Stebor, Manager 
aquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Maquoketa 

(Opened Aug. 24, 1935) 

Lewisport *Citizens State Bank (Lewisport Agency of back wmaee EE, A re eh Pe Inez Toler, Manager 
Owensboro) (Opened Nov. 9) | 














(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Sanders 
Massachusetts 
Belmont 


Mic! i 
Nashville 


Suttons Bay 
Minnesota 
Glencoe 


Thief River Falls 


Walnut Grove 


Mississippi 
Rolling Fork 


Missouri 
Canton 


Troy 
Montana 
Cut Bank 


Nebraska 
- Leigh 


Scottsbluff 


North Carolina 
Elizabeth City 


Forest City 


St. Pauls 
Zebulon 


North Dakota 


Glenburn 
Ohio 
Garfield Heights 
(Cleveland P. 0.) 
Oklahoma 
Boley 
Sterling 


Oregon — 
Enterprise 


La Grande 


Nyssa 


Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 
Johnsonville 


McColl 


Ridge Spring 
South Dakota 
Brookings 


Chamberlain 

Dell Rapids 

Huron 

Madison 
Vermont 

East Fairfield 


Jeffersonville 


Stowe 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


NaME or Bank AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL 


Surpius & 
PRorItTs 


PRESIDENT 





*Sparta-Sanders State 7 (Branch Office of 
Sparta) (Opened Oct. 15) 


Harvard Trust Co. (Belmont Office of Harvard 
Trust Co., Cambridge) To open Sept. 23, 1935 


*City National Bank & Trust (Nashville Branch 
of Battle Creek) 74-1193 (Opened Nov. 2) 

State Bank of Cedar (Suttons Bay Branch of 
Cedar) 74-1192 (Opened July 22, 1935) 


Security State Bank 75-1616 (Opened Oct. 12) 


Northern State Bank 75-1614 
(Opened Sept. 1, 1935) 


*Citizens State Bank 75-1617 (Opened Nov. 1) 


Bank of Anguilla (Branch Office of Anguilla) 


| 
12,500 
| Common 
12,500) 
| | Preferred | 
|Bank of Troy 80-1803 (Opened in Aug. 1935) | 25,000) 
| 


Canton State Bank 80-817 
(Opened Oct. 5, 1935) 


| 
*Bank of Glacier County 93-519 (Opened Nov. 1) | 
' 


| 
|Bank of Leigh 76-1331 (Opened Aug. 26, 1935) 


\First State Bank 76-1334 

| 

| 

\Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 

| Greenville 66-914 (Opened Sept. 16, 1935) 
|First Industrial Bank (Forest City Branch of 
| Rutherfordton, N. C.) 66-916 

| (Opened Sept. 6, 1935) 


{Bank of Rowland (Branch of Rowland) 

| (Opened July 15, 1935) 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Zebulon Branch of 
| Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Rocky Mount, 

| N.C. 66-915 (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 


Lincoln State Bank (Exchange Office of 
Hankinson, N. D.) (Opened Aug. 5, 1935) 


|Bank of Cleveland (Branch of Cleveland) 


|Farmers State Bank 86-1257 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


Farmers State Bank 86-1256 
(Opened Sept. 9, 1935) 


First National Bank of Portland, Enterprise 34 
Branch (Authorized Aug. 31, 1935) 
United States National Bank, La Grande Branch |... 
| of United States National Bank, Portland | 

96-340 (Opened Aug. 15, 1935) 
*The First National Bank of Portland (Branch of | 
Portland) 96-342 (Opened Nov. 2) 


Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, East Liberty 
Branch (Opened Oct. 22, 1935) 


*Johnsonville Cash Depository 67-716 (Opened 
Oct. 21. Charter issued Oct. 17) 

|McColl Cash Depositury 67-672 (Reorganization 
of Citizens Depository, Inc., which went into 
voluntary liquidation Aug. i9, 1933) 

Enterprise Cash Depository (Opened Oct. 9, 1935) 


Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Brookings Branch 78-856 
(Opened Aug. 31) 
Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
tou Chamberlain Branch 78-863 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
‘on Dell Rapids Branch 78-848 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Huron Branch 78-39 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 
Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Madison Branch 78-865 
(Opened Aug. 31, 1935) 


Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Co 
(Branch of Morrisville, Vt.) 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Morrisv ille, Vv t. a 





CASHIER 


T. Deatherage, in charge 
| 


.| Timothy W. Good, Jr 


| Manager 


..|F. 8. Boies, Manager 


$7,500; A. W. 
7,500|G. A. Beito 


5,000) J. E. Marten 


3,125|W. A. Hawkins 
5,000) Ira Russell 


|W. H. Hoover 


2,500) J. J. De Lay 
13,000] V. C. Redding 


1,500| Forest Anderson 


|E. W. Dilling 


.|D. H. Lightner, V. P. and 


Mer. 


P. V. Olson, Manager 


.|C. A. Golden, V. P. and Mgr. 


..|C. E. Voight, Manager 


le. J. Odegard, V. P. and 
Mgr. 


| Lloyd Weiler, Manager 


J. Heanly 


Geo. Wirstlien 
Wm. A. Kuehl 
H. C. Greer, Manager 


N.S. Norman 
|R. H. Brown 


|George Theale 


Jos. B. Hines 
| H. S. Stark 
A. G. Small 


.|M. R. Reed 


E. B. Ward, Manager 


R. V. Brown, Manager 


| P. B. Anderson, in charg: 


|E. E. Carter 


IG. W. Littlefield 


|G. C. Powell 
1M. E. Brigman, Jr 





|R. W. Krueger, Asst. Mer 
} 


| 


M. D. Schamber, Asst. Mer 





1R. L. Soule, Agent 
| Mrs. Elsie C 


Smith, Agent 


| Nan W. Pike, Agent 





(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 





State & Town 


NAME or BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 





Wisconsin 
Cornell 


Eleva 


Endeavor 
Exeland 
Sand Creek 
Sheldon 


Taylor 


State & Town 


Alabama 
Ensley 


Tarrant 


Arkansas 


Greenwood 


California 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 


McCloud 


Georgia 
Boston 


Jeffersonville 


Metter 


Indiana 
Fairbanks 


lowa 
Clarksville 


Harvey 


Agent 


Maquoketa 


*Northwestern State Bank (Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 
Opened Oct. 11, 1935) 

Bank of Osseo (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Bank of Osseo, Osseo, Wis.) 

(Opened Aug. 22, 1935) 

Peo Se Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
da Giuea (Opened Sept. 2, 1935) 

Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Bruce) (Opened July 16, 1935) 

*Bank of New Auburn (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of New Auburn) (Approved Oct. 21) 

Dairyland State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Bruce) (Opened July 16, 1935) 

Jackson County Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Jackson County Bank, Black River 

Falls) (Opened Sept. 3, 1935) 


CapimtaL 


SuRPLUs 
Prorits 


ae 


PRESIDENT 


CasHIER 





.|W. L. Graf, Mgr. 


E. A. Nelson, Manager 


H. O. Whittemore, 
Asst. Cashier 
Margaret Anderson, 
in charge 
. H. B. Cox, Asst. Cashier 
in charge 
Arthur Erickson, in charge 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS 


AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


FormMER NaME 


|First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ensley 
Branch 61-532 


|Ensley Bank & Trust Co. 


|First National Bank of Tarrant American Savings 


| Birmingham, Tarrant Bank | 
Branch 61-516 | 


|Farmers Bank 81-226 
(voluntary liquidation) 


i*Security-First National 
| Bank of Los Angeles, 
| Broadway & Olympic 
Branch 16-262 
\*Security-First National 
| Bank of Los Angeles, 
Olympic & Bronson 
| Branch 16-102 
|*Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, 
| Olympic & Flower 
Branch 16-138 


Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Broadway Branch 


Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Bronson Branch | 


Security-First National Bank| 
of Los Angeles, Tenth & 
Flower Branch 


| How Cuancen | 


|Taken over and |...... 


| operated as 


| Aug. 27 
|Taken over and 
operated as 
Tarrant 
Branch, 

Aug. 24 


| 
| 

First National Bank |Bought assets 
| 


and assumed 
deposit 
liabilities 
Aug. 22 


Branch title 
changed 
Oct. 19 


Branch title 
changed 
Oct. 19 


Branch title 
changed 
Oct. 19 





*Bank of America National |McCloud National Bank } 
Trust & Savings Assn., 


(McCloud Branch of 


San Francisco) 90-631 | 


Peoples Banking Co. 
(Private) 64-383 

| Peoples Cash Depository 

| (Private) 64-1162 

Metter Banking Co. 
(State) 


Boston Banking Co. 
(Private) 
Twiggs Cash Depository 


Metter Banking Co. 
(Private) 


Peoples State Bank, 


Fairbanks State Bank 
Fairbanks Branch 71-746 


Iowa State Bank 72-1395 Kesley State Bank, Kesley 


| 


Marion County State First National Bank 
Bank 72-1367 


Maquoketa Bank & Trust 


Security Savings Bank, 
Co. 72-1853 Zwi 


wingle 








age) 


1935 


Taken over by 
Bank of 
America Na- 


tional Trust & | 


Savings Assn., 


San Francisco, | 


Oct. 15, and 
operated as a 
branch 


Title 
Eff. Oct. 1 
Title 


Ensley Branch, 


Incorporated as a 


state bank 
Aug. 26 


Assets purchased 
Aug. 19 by 
Peoples State 
Bank, Farmers- 
burg, and 
operated as 

airbanks 
Branch 


Moved and 


changed title 
Sept. 30 


| Reorganization 


Aug. 23 


Moved and 
changed title 
Aug. 24 


} 


| 
| 
| 


|Surptus & 
Prorits 


Surplus 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


$ 11,672W.N. Wilkinson Alice Holland, 


Asst. Cash. 


L. E. McGonagle, 
Manager 


2,000|L. S. Leach Pat Adams 


....../H. A. Kennard Wm. B. Lee 


W. H. Bradbury, 
Manager 


6,000 W. F. Bushing \H. N. Reints 


8,000 K. H. Bean |W. R. Crane 


9,000 F. J. Stebor 
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STaTE 


Iowa 
Pella 


Kansas 
St. Marys 


Kentucky 
Sparta 


Michigan 


Bronson 


Coldwater 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Morris 


St. Paul 
Missouri 


Chamois 


Rhineland 


Montana 
Chinook 


Nebraska 
Rushville 


New Jersey 
East Orange 


East Orange 


New Mexico 
Carlsbad 


Portales 


New York E 
Richmond Hill 
(Borough of 

Queens) 


North Carolina 
Cooleemee 


North Dakota 
Ray 


Ohio 
Napoleon 


Napoleon 


766 


MERGERS, CONVERSION. REORGANIZATIONS, ABSORPTIONS, 


AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 





PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Marion 
72-1: 


County State Bank, 
¢ 


| 
/*St. Marys State Bank 
83-1439 


*Sparta-Sanders State 
Bank 73-607 


*Peoples State Bank 74-454 


*Branch County Savings 
Bank 74-229 


*Citizens Morris Plan Co. 
17-113 


*Morris State Bank 75-1450 


*Citizens Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 





United Bank of Chamois 
80-919 


Peoples Savings Bank 
80-846 (Opened Aug. 27) 


| 
|First State Bank 93-387 
| 


Union State Bank 76-372 
\Fidelity Union Trust Co., 


Essex County Trust 
Branch 


|Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Central Avenue Branch 





| 
| 


|American Bank 95-129 

|Portales National Bank 
95-62 

| 

| 


Richmond Hill Savings 
| Bank 1-442 


Durham Loan & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Durham) 
66-335 


*Citizens State Bank 77-368 


Community Bank 56-516 
(Reopened unrestricted 
Aug. 23) 


Community Bank 56-516 


ForMER NAME 





|Marion County State Bank, 
Harvey 


iSt. Marys_Bank (Private) 


Sparta State Bank, Sparta, 
and Sanders Deposit 
Bank, Sanders 


First State Savings Bank 


Coldwater National Bank 


Citizens Co. of Minnesota 
and Northwest Morris 
Plan Co. 

Farmers State Bank, Cyrus, 
and Urbank Farmers 
State Bank, Urbank 
(Parkers Prairie P. O.) 

Northwest Morris Plan Co. 
(Branch of Minneapolis) 


Bank of Chamois and 
Peoples Bank 


Farmers Savings Bank 


First State Bank, Zurich 


Union Bank 


Essex County Trust Co., 
East Orange 


Essex County Trust Co. 
(Branch) 


First National Bank, 
Carrizozo 


First National Bank, 
Elida 


Savings Bank of Richmond 
Hill 


Bank of Cooleemee 


First State Bank, Wheelock 


\Commercial State Bank 


Napoleon State Bank 
(conservator bank) 





How CHANGED 


Moved to Pella 
after taking 
over assets of 


| First National | 


Bank, Harvey, 
which went into 
voluntary 
liquidation 
Aug. 23 


Changed from 
private to 
state bank 
Oct. 11 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 15 


| 
| 
| 


Title 

| Rep. Oct. 25 
Absorbed 

| Oct. 12 


Merger 
Rep. Oct. 30 


|Merged and 
moved to 


Title 
Rep. Oct. 30 


|Succeeded 
Aug. 19 


Taken over 
Aug. 27 


|Moved Aug. 5, 
1935 


Assets taken 
over and 
liabilities 
assumed Aug. 8 


| Business acquired 
Sept. 30 by 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., 
Newark and 
operated as 
branch in East 
Orange 

Business acquired 


Sept. 30 by 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., 
Newark and 
operated as a 
branch 


Moved and 
absorbed 


Moved and 
changed title 
Aug. 12 





Title 
Eff. Aug. 26 
| 


Succeeded 
Sept. 19 


|Moved and 
| changed title 
Nov. 1 


|Assets and 


|Title 
Eff. May 11 





Morris Oct. 28 | 





CaPITAL 


$12,500 
Common 

12,500 
Preferred 


25,000 


50,000 
75,000 


| Common 


75,000 
Preferred 


5,000 
Capital 


20,000 
Common 

10,000 
Preferred 


50,000 


25,000 
Common 

10,000 
Preferred 


|Surptus & 


Paovies PRESIDENT 


$6,000 K. H. Bean 


6,000 H. Pessimier 


3,000, T. S. Slaughter 
Surplus 


6,000 A. D. Hunsicker 
26,130 M. W. Wimer 
Undivided 
Profits 





5,000 W. D. Townley 
Surplus 


5,000.B. H. Eldringhoff 


10,000 D. T. Beals 


13,0003. S. Click 


4,000 Wm. Raymond 
30,000 F. C. Dielman 


30,000 F. C. Dielman 
Surplus 
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CASHIER 
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Cc 
W. R. Crane 
J. P. Murray 
H. C. Records 
R. W. Cutler 
H. L. Van Dusen 
jA. A. Schmudde 
P 
J. E. Meritt 
A. H. Dorn x 
R. E. Marek 
Herbert Adams 
R. J. Hooper, 
Asst. Sec. and 
Asst. Treas. 
T 
E. M. Brickley 
D. B. Stone U 
R. J. Taylor, See. vi 
v 
G. R. Dupuy, Mer. 
W. S. Raymond, 
Asst. Cash. 
W. C. Wachtman 
‘ ¥ 
W. C. Wachtman 
| = 
R 





usen 


dde 


ams 


r, 
and 
as. 


cley 


wr, Sec 


uy, Mgr. 


mond, 
sh. 


shtman 


chtman 


page) 
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o | PRESENT NAME AND 
State & Town } TrRaNsiIT NUMBER 


Oregon 
La Grande |First National Bank of 
Portland (La Grande 
Branch of Portland) 


96-328 


First National Bank of 
Portland (Lakeview 
Branch of Portland) 
96-285 


Lakeview 


Tillamook *First National Bank of 
Portland (Tillamook 
Branch of Portland) 


96-101 


Union First National Bank of 
Portland (Union Branch) 
96-96 
Pennsylvania 


Hanover National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre 60-66 


Wilkes-Barre 





Youngsville *Y oungsville National 
Bank 60-986 
South Dakota 
Huron First National Bank in 
Huron 78-860 
Philip *First National Bank 


(Philip Branch of Rapid 
City) 78-247 


Sioux Falls Northwest Security 
National Bank of Sioux 


Falls 78-4 


Tennessee 
Clarksville *First National Bank 87-68 | 
Jackson Jackson Finance & Trust 

Co. 

Utah 

Tremonton of River State Bank 
9 -—9 
Vir, 


Newport News *Bank of Hampton Roads 


68-721 
W 


Yakima National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle 
(Yakima Branch) 98-22 
West Vir, 
Oak Hill *New River Banking & 








_ Trust Co. 69-236 





RAND M°NALLY 


ForMER NAME 


First National Bank, 
La Grande 


(Commercial National Bank 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 


Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 


| Youngsville Savings Bank 
| 
|Security National Bank 


First National Bank, Philip 


Security National Bank & 
Trust Co., Sioux Falls, 
| Brookings County Bank, 
| Brookings, First National 
| Bank & Trust Co., 
Chamberlain, New First 
National Bank in Dell 
Rapids, Dell Rapids, 
National Bank of Huron, 
Huron, and Northwestern 
National Bank, Madison 





‘arksville National Bank 
with First National Bank 


} 
\Jackson Bank & Trust Co. 
| 


|Wellsville State Bank, 
| Wellsville 


| 


Industrial Loan Bank 


|Yakima First National Bank 


New River Banking & 
Trust Co., Thurmond _ 
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REORGANIZATION, 
AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


| 









hAssets acquired SEBpcre ae 


| Assets purchased | 
and liabilities | 


Assets 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


MERGERS, CONVERSION, 


| 
How Cuancep | Capirat | 


by First 
National Bank; 
of Portland, 
Portland, 

Aug. 12 and 
operated as La 
Grande Branch 


assumed by 
First National 
Bank of 
Portland, Port- 
land and 
operated as 
Lakeview 
Branch, Eff. 
Sept. 23 


urchased 
and deposit lia- 
bility assumed 
by First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Portland and 
operated as 
Tillamook 
Branch. 
Eff. Sept. 30 


Liabilities 
— and 





purchased by 
irst National 
Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, 
Aug. 29 and 
operated as a 
branch 


Conversion 
New charter 
issued Sept. 27 


Common 

200,000 
Preferred 
Succeeded 60,000 
Oct. 14 


Consolidated 
with First 
National Bank, 
Rapid City, 
Nov. 2, and 
operated as 
Philip Branch 





Consolidation 
Eff. Aug. 31. 
Head office 
located at 
Sioux Falls 
and branches 
at Brookings, 
Chamberlain, 
Dell Rapids, 
Huron and 
Madison 


Preferred 


Merger 
Eff. Oct. 9 


Title. Reported, 
Oct. 10, 1935 


Moved and 25,000 
uses title 
Aug. 1 


Title 
Eff. Nov. 1 


In liquidation, 
assets taken 
over and 
liabilities 
assumed by 
National Bank 
of Commerce 
of Seattle and 
operated as 
Yakima Br. 
Eff. Sept. 15 


Moved Sept. 23 





| 
$ 200,000 








ABSORPTIONS 


Surptus «| 
Puosse | PRESIDENT 


CETTE ET TCV CCTV TTT re A. 


ene lc. 








| 
patient 43 Siccpoxsxnipeaaes ae 
| 
| 
Kae waaaans |Henry Weigand G. 
$12,000\C. H. Kay |F. 
Surplus 
eweae ges RP Peron 
go iaéawous Dic ccugddessdennaue 
| | 
86,007 |C. R. Clarke J. 
| 
} 
142,000|C. W. Bailey IR. 
} 
9,000\J. E. Webb iW. 
saaraneeen easesanttesnenaaa 
| 
| 
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K. Parker, Mgr. 












































F. Snider, Mgr. 



















































. J. Riechers, 
Manager 
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Mgr. 
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A. McGarraugh, 
Manager 
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M. Hardy, 
V. P. & Mer. 

































































NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
+ Indicates Press Report 


State & Town NaME OF BaNK 


Arkansas 
Gould 


tBank of Star City 
(Branch of Star City) 


Jasper tBank of Jasper 


Illinois 
Chicago 


Indiana 
Montpelier 

Minnesota 
Olivia 


North Carolina 
Lumberton 


t+Cosmopolitan National 
Bank (801 N. Clark St.) 


tMontpelier State Bauk 


+*Citizens State Bank 


Pennsylvania 
Bradford t*Deposit Insurance 
National Bank 

West Virginia 


Huntington 


Wisconsin 
Belmont 


+Commerce National Bank 


Mound City Bank 
(Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Platteville) 
(Approved Aug. 23, 1935) 

*Bank of Sheboygan 
(Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Sheboygan) 
(Approved Oct. 30) 

*First State Bank 
(Approved Oct. 18) 


Haven 


Marshfield 


Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
National 3; State 23; Private 5 

Total 

Branch Banks: State 14 


ARKANSAS 


Doddridge—Doddridge State Bank. 81- 
593—Placed in hands of Bank Com- 
missioner for liquidation as of Sept. 19. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley—American Trust Co., Clare- 
mont Office of San Francisco, Calif. 
90-1284—Consolidated with Elmwood 
Office, Sept. 14. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., E. 14th 
and 73rd Ave. Office of San Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1271—Consolidated with Elm- 
hurst Office, Oct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., 40th- 
Telegraph Office of San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 90-1274—Consolidated with 40th- 
Piedmont Office, Oct. 19 

Oakland—American Trust Co., Glenview 
Office of San Francisco, Calif., 90-1272 
—Consolidated with Park Blvd. Office, 
Oct. 19. 

Oakland—American Trust Co., Market- 
15th Office of San Francisco, Calif., 
90-1273—Consolidated with West Oak- 
land Office, Oct. 19. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., Point 
Richmond Office of San _ Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1286—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5. 

Richmond—American Trust Co., 23rd- 
MacDonald Office of San Francisco, 
Calif., 90-1287—Consolidated with 
Richmond Office, Oct. 5 

San Francisco—American ‘Trust Co., 
Market-Van Ness Office 11-158—Con- 
eo with Civic Center Office, Oct. 


San Francisco—American Trust Co, 
Presidio Ave. Office. 11-146—Consoli- 
—s with Fillmore-California Office, 

et. &. 

San Francisco—American Trust Co., 7th 
Ave.-Irving Office. 11-134—-Consoli- 
dated with 20th-Irving Office, Oct. 5. 

Saratoga—American Trust Co., Sarato- 
ga Office of San Francisco, Calif. 90- 
=e with San Jose Office, 

ct. 5. 


FLORIDA 


La Belle—Bank of La Belle. 63-273- 
Sept. 12. Taken over by Department 
for liquidation. 


ILLINOIS 
Armstrong—Farmers State 
1145—Began voluntary 
prior to June 30, 1935 
INDIANA 
Wallace—Farmers Bank 71-939—Taken 
over by Fountain Trust Co., Covington, 


768 


Bank. 70- 
liquidation 


CaPITAL | 


t*Robeson Loan & Trust Co.)... 


lsuz 
URPLUS & — 
| Prorits CoRRESPONDENT 


Isaac Chambers, in charge 


. M.S. Long, Pres. 
Lyman Parsons, Cashier 


Willard Matson 


$5,000 Frank Kercher and 
Surplus H. W. Schroer 


W. O. Thompson and Frank 
MeNéeill 


Indiana and deposits transferred to 
Kingman branch office of Fountain 
Trust Co. which opened Oct. 14. 


IOWA 


Greeley—Citizens State Bank (Office of 
Hopkinton, Ia.) Taken over by Com- 
munity Savings Bank, Edgewood. Rep. 
Sept. 26. 

Hubbard—Security State Bank (Office 
of Radcliffe, Iowa.) Closed Oct. 12. 


KENTUCKY 


Smith Mills—*Smith Mills Deposit Bank. 
73-604—In process of liquidation. Some 
of approved assets taken over and 
deposit liabilities assumed by Ohio 
+ ead National Bank, Henderson, Oct. 


South Carrollton—Citizens Bank. 73-606 
—Voted - “ into voluntary liquida- 
tion Sept. 1 


MICHIGAN 


Crystal Valley—Farmers Exchange Bank 
(Private). 74-943—Paid off depositors 
in full, Aug. 24, 1985 

Elberta—Bank of Elberta ah aa 74- 
839—Discontinued. Rep. Oct. 

Fowler—Peoples Banking Co. private) 
74-1088—Receiver appointed Aug 13. 

Mikado—Mikado Bank of Sleeper, Mer- 
rick & Co. (Private) 74-742—In pro- 
cess of liquidation. Rep. Sept. 23. 


MINNESOTA 


Belle Plaine—First 
317—Voluntary 
Aug. 19, 1935. 


MISSOURI 


Laredo—Bank of Laredo ed ag 80- 
598—Discontinued Aug. 12, 1935. 

a of Raymore. 80-1180— 
ep 

St. Joseph—Bank of North St. Joseph. 
36-53—In hands of State Banking De- 
partment as of Aug. 26, 1935. 


NEBRASKA 


Bloomington—Bloomington State Bank 
76-431—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 3. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hoboken—* Jefferson Trust Co. 
Taken over for 
missioner 
Sept. 30. 

Paterson—Merchants Trust Co. 55-566— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 19, 1935. 

Paterson—Security Trust Co. 55-651— 
Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking & Insurance July 10, 1935. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Polkton—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
(Agency of Rockingham, N. C.) 66-420 
~—Discontinued. 


National Bank. 175- 
liquidation, effective 


55-114— 
liquidation by Com- 
of Banking & Insurance, 


OKLAHOMA 


Capron—Bank of Capron. 86-1126—Voted 
voluntary liquidation Sept. 1. 


OREGON 


Enterprise—Wallowa National Bank. 96- 
197—Business assumed by The First 
National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Sept. 3 and operated as Enterprise 
branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

3radford—Commercial National Bank. 
60-368—Taken over by National Bank 
Examiner Oct. 1. 


Pittsburgh—City Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co. 8-56—Deposit liabilities assumed 


+ f Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Oct. 


TENNESSEE 
EFlizabethton—*Elizabethton Trust Co, 
87-754—-Receiver appointed to liqui- 
date this concern. Reported Oct. 30. 
Pleasant View—Home Bank. 87-624— 
Voluntary liquidation Sept. 16. 

TEXAS 


Allison—First State Bank. 88-2150—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 3, 1935 

Buna—*Buna State Bank. 88-1709—In 
liquidation Oct. 28. 

Cisco—Cisco State Bank. 88-379—Vol- 
untary liquidation Aug. 5, 19365. 

Wichita Falls—State Trust Co. 88-1931 
Voluntary liquidation Aug. 27. 

WASHINGTON 


Pomeroy—Knettle State Bank 98-116— 
Permitted to go into voluntary liqui- 
dation, Oct. 2. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cameron—*Cameron State Bank. 69-168 
—Voluntary liquidation Oct. 15. De- 
posit liability assumed by First Na- 
tional Bank 

WISCONSIN 


Sand Creek—*Bank of Sand Creek. 79- 
979—Assets purchased by Bank of New 
Auburn, New Auburn, Oct. 23. 


Garwes New Director 
Citizens & Southern 


Henry M. Garwes, vice president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank at 
Savannah, Ga., has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. He entered the 
service of the bank as an office boy 01 
Feb. 1, 1906. ~ Since that time he has filled 
practically every position and office, cul- 
minating with his advancement to the vice- 
presidency, five years ago. His service 
with the bank has been continuous, except 
when he was released for war service in 
1917. 


Boatmen’s National 
Elects Director 


Charles Belknap, executive vice presi 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Co., has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
of Boatmen’s National Bank, at St. Louis, 
Mo. A graduate of Annapolis, Mr. 
Belknap served as chief of Naval Overseas 
Transportation Service during the wat. 
He became president of Merrimac 
Chemical Co. in 1921, which, eight years 
later, as consolidated with Monsanto 
Chemical. 


Mills Advances In U. S. 
National, Portland 


A. L. Mills, Jr., has been advanced from 
assistant vice president to vice president 
of the United States National Bank at 
Portland, Ore. 
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OT 


stles 


Second To Last Index In Your 
Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 


ce ciplgieae tle yeiele Ee 


Here you will find the name of any bank 
that has discontinued or changed title 


any time during the past five years. 


To Keep Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory 


the handy reference it has always been, a Section, complete in 
itself, contains all bank titles that have been changed or dis- 


continued during the past five years. 


This method enables us to keep the section of the Directory, 
presi ° ° . 
“peed referred to most, free for information on operating banks, so 
etors . . . bd 
Louis, necessary for ready reference in daily inter-bank communi- 
Mr. 
Teeas cation. 
war. 
rimac 
years 


ser Look for it now and you will know just where 


it is when you need it. 

















ILB 


Other Gilbert Quality Papers are: 
Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, 
Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Avalanche 
Bond, Resource Bond, Dispatch Bond, Dread- 
naught Linen Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, 
Dauntless Ledger, Dispatch Ledger, Entry 
Ledger, Dispatch Index Bristol, Dispatch 
Manuscript and Arrowhead Safety, Dispatch 
Safety, Dispatch Onion Skin. 


ERT SAFETY — 


LEGIBILITY 


A chemical process used by Gilbert in the manufacture of 


GILBERT SAFETY entirely eliminates the need of a surface 
design and results in the greatest degree of legibility possible. 
This brand of check paper exposes, with a tell-tale brown 
stain, the first attempt to alter it with ink eradicator; and 
a pen-knife or eraser immediately creates a white spot in 
the delicate pastel tint surface. The crisp feel of rag qual- 
ity and smooth lintless writing surface are added distinctions 
of GILBERT SAFETY. Ask your safety check printer to show 


you proofs on GILBERT SAFETY. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MADE IN MENASHA, WISCONSIN 








